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Memoir of the Rev. Thomas Pyle, M. A. 


(From Richards’s History of Lynn, 
pp. 1012—1023.) 

F the birth-place and the early 

rt of the life of the Rev. Tuo- 

MAS fos whose name is still men- 
tioned with veneration by the few 
who remember him as a preacher, 
we have not been able to obtain any 
account. “o rapid is the neglect or 
the forgetfuluess of oral tradition ! 
From his epitaph we learn indeed that 
he was born in 1674. About the 
year 1698, he was examined for or- 
dination, at Norwich, by the cele- 
brated and truly honest William W his- 
ton, at that time chaplain to Bishop 
Moore, who ‘has stated in the inte- 
resting Memoirs of his Life, that Dr. 
Sydal and Mr. Pyle were the best 
scholars among the many candidates 
whom it was his office to examine. 
It is probable that he was ordained 
upon the title of one of the curacies 
of St. M ‘s parish, as he mar- 
ried, in 1701, a Mrs. Mary Rolfe, of 
an affluent and respectable family in 
Lynn, and in the same year he was 
appointed by the ion to be 
minister or preacher of St. Nicholas’ 
Chapel. He published some political 
sermons in the years 1706, 1707, and 
especially in the year 1715 In these 
discourses he vindicated and enforced 
those principles to which we are in- 
debted for the expulsion of the Stuarts, 
and for the elevation of the Bruns- 
wick family to the throne. About 
the same period he became generally 
known as the author of a very useful 
Paraphrase on the Historical Books 
of the Old Testament, and another 
on the Acts, the Epi and the 
Revelation of the New .Testament. 
Soon afterwards he enlisted himself 
as a writer in the Bangorian Con- 
troversy, and was a strenuous and 
able advocate of the civil and reli- 
gious principles of Bp. Hoadly. He 


VCL. x. 2M 


appears to have been on terms of 
particular friendship with some of the 
greatest and best men in the Church 
of England, such as Dr, Sam. Clarke, 
Mr. Jackson, of Leicester, Dr. Sykes, 
Bp. Hoadly, Dr. Herring, afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury; and 
equally so with some eminent dissent- 
ing ministers, particularly Dr. Sam. 
Chandler and Mr. Rastrick, of Lynn. 
Many years after his death his young- 
est son, the Rey. Philip Pyle, pub- 
lished several volumes of his “ Ser- 

mons on plain and practical Subjects.” 
His writings are characterized by a 

perspicuity and manly sense, rather 

than by any elevation of style, or by 

a graceful negligence; and yet in the 

delivery of his sermons, so impressive 

was his elocution, that both in the 

metropolis and in thé country, he was 

one of the most admired preachers of 

his time. The following lines were 

sent to him on his sermon preached 

at Lincoln's lun, May 4th, 1785, on 

Gen. iii. 19. 


‘What sounds are these! What energy 
divine ! 

What master-strokes in every precept shine! 

While from thy lips the warn expression 
breaks, 

What heart but melteth as the preacher 
speaks ! 

Thy voice is nature, and thy diction clear, 

It strikes like music on the listening ear. 

—* Vain foolish man to murmur at thy 
fate, ’ 

The bounteous hand of heaven still leaves 
thee great ; 

Still makes thee first of beings here below, 

Still gives thee more of happiness than 





woe. 

To lazy indolence this world may seem 

A barren wilderness ; an idle dream ; 

Thistles and brambles to the slothful eye, 

But roses to the hand of industry. . 

Tis sordid av'rice, with her sneaking 
train, . 

Ambition, who torments herse}f in vain, 

Th’  anggaghir lusts that prey upon the 
mind, . ya Fe 

Fix the primeval curse on human kind, 
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By their brow’s sweat their bread the !a- 
bourers earn, 

But then no passions in their bosoms burn: 

Soon as the evening shades the day-light 
close, 

Unbroken slambers crowo their soft re- 
pose 5 

And when the morning dawn salutes their 
eyes, ' 

Anteus-like, with double vigour rise. 

No stings of conscience! no remorse from 
sin ! 

They feel the noblest paradise within ; 

Content serene, that sunshine of the soul, 

With her warm beam invigorates the whole; 

Her blossom, bealth ! her fruit, untamted 


joy! 
Nor pein nor death her relish can destroy ; 
In unpolluted streams her pleasures flow, 


No weedy passions in her bosom grow.” 

—Thus faintly have I sketch’d thy glo- 
rious plan, 

Which fills, improves, adorns the thward 


man. 
Still urge thy gen’rous task, to cleanse the 


mind, 

Till from the dregs of passion ‘tis refin’d ; 

To prune each vice, each folly of the 
age, 

Each wild excrescence of this earthly 
stage. 

Tho’ old in goodness, to the world resign'd, 

Still want thy heaven to give it to man- 
kind, 

Religions friend! and virtue’s strongest 
guard! 

That heaven alone such merit can reward, 

Its joys approach no tongue but thine can 


, 
Doubt not to taste what thou describ’st so 
well,”’ 


With such talents, and with such 
connexions, it cannot easily be ac- 
counted for, that Mr. Pyle should re- 
main during so long a life in a situa- 
tion of comparative obscurity. Sir 
Robert Walpole was the member for 
Lynn; aod both the political and re- 
ligious opinions of Mr. Pyle were cal- 
culated to recommend him to Queen 
Caroline, who then impartially dis- 

nsed the dignities of the church. 

erhaps the spirit of the man was not 
thought sutiiciently accommodating 
for an introduction to a court; or, 
like the late Dr. Ogden, of Cambridge, 
from some deficiency of external po- 
lish, he might. be deemed not pro- 
ducible. A passage in Archbishop 
Herring's Correspondence with Mr. 
Dancombe seems to be decisive on 
this point, “ Tom, Pyle is a learned 
and worthy, as wellasa lively and en- 
tevtaming man. To be sure his suc- 
cess has not been equal to his merit, 


which yet, perhaps, is in some mea. 
sure owing to himself; for that very 
impetuosity of spirit, which, under 
proper government, renders him the 
agreeable creature he is, has, in some 
circumstances of life, got the better 
of him, and hurt his views.”* From 
whatever cause, with the exception 
of a Prebend of Salisbury, which he 
received from Bp. Hoadly, he was 
only in succession lecturer and minis- 
ter of Lynn, St. Margaret, and vicar 
of Lynn, All-saints—all truly but a 
poor and paltry pittance for such a 
man, and from a church which had 
such immense abundance of 

things to bestow; most of which 
too were actually bestowed on far 
unworthier objects.—The following 


oe 





* It must not here be concealed, that 
his reputed heterodoxy, especially in re- 
gard to the Athanasian Trinity, might also 
be among the causes, if it was not indeed 
the very chief cause of his failure in the 
point of ecclesiastical preferment. That he 
was decidedly averse to Athanasianism, 
and made no secret of that aversion, is 
very well known; aremarkable instance 
of which was related by his son, Dr. Ed- 
mund Pyle, ina letter to one of his female 
friends, dated August 4, 1747; a copy 
of which has fallen into the hands of the 
present writer. The passage alluded to is 
as follows :——“‘ My F—r has been exces- 
sive hoarse and stuffed and oppressed on 
the lungs, and after physic had in vain 
attempted his relief, he went abroad, the 
weather being fine, to view his new ch--ch,t 
where they are putting up a magnificent 
p—Ip—t, as the finishing stroke. There 
the sight of the Tr—ty in Un—ty emble- 
matically displayed in the front pannel of 
the said p—Ilp—t put him into such a pas- 
sion, that you would have sworn, that with 
distemper and indignation he must have 
been suffocated : but G—d be praised na- 
ture got the better both of the m—st—y 
and the disease, and the conflict produced, 
what medicines could not, a free and large 
expectoration, which was succeeded by a 
fit of as clear and audible raving, as a 
man would wish to hear from a sound 
Protestant divine, on so provoking an oc- 
casion.”” This letter-writer to be sure was 
an arch and wicked dog; but there can 
be no doubt of his statement being founded 
on fact: and when it js considered how 
their reputed heterodoxy affected Clarke, 
Whiston, and others of Pyle’s eminent 
Gontemporaties, it will not appear very 
strange that his rewards were not eq 

to his merits, or that his preferments were 
few and inconsiderable. 


+ This was St. Margaret's, then rebuilt. 
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letters which passed between Mr. 

Pyle and Archbishop Herring are 

highly characteristic and interesting. 
“ My Lorp, 

“Jn the universal acclamation of 
ioy for your Grace's promotion to the 
Primacy of all England, may the 
feeble voice of an old man be heard, 
the short remainder of whose life, will 

off with a pleasure that nothing 
could have given, but seeing at the 
head of the church, a prelate so af- 
fectionately attached to the interests 
of truth, virtue and liberty. 

lam, my Lord, your grace’s most 
dutiful Servant, 

Tuos. Pyie.” 


“Dear Sir, 

“ Your kind wishes for me give me 
spirit, and make-my heart glad, for 
in good faith, I have been teazed and 
terrified with this exaltation; and 
thus much I will venture to say for 
myself, it sha’nt make me proud, it 
sha'nt make me covetous, it sha'nt 
make me ungrateful or unmindful of 
my friends, but it frights me, and I 
fear has robbed me of the most pre- 
cious thing in life, which is liberty, 
but I will assert as much of it as | 
can, and not be for ever bound to the 
trammels of a long tail and ceremony, 
which my soul abhors. 

“ T saw S— Ch—r the other day. 
I really affect and honour the man, 
and wish with all my soul that the 
Church of England had him, for his 
spirit and learning are certainly of 

first class; and I regard him the 
more because he resembles you and 
your manner. You talk of age and 
all that, but if I may judge from your 
letter, your eyes are iol, your hand 
is steady, and I am suré your heart 
is warm for your friends, and those 
good things you mention, ‘truth, and 
virtue, and liberty, but that sort of 
warmth will certainly go to the grave 
with you and beyond it. 
I am, dear Sir, 
Your affectionate Friend, 
Tuo. Cantuar.”* 
Kensington, 17 Dec. 1747. 





* The correspondence between these two 
eminent men did not close here. It is cer- 
tain that some letters afterwards passed 
between them, as appears from the frag- 
ment of Mr, Pyle’s answer to one be had 
received from the primate, and which reads 
thus——‘ { no sooner received.the great 


rod 
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From the part which Mr. P. took 
in the Bangorian Controversy, and 
the terms of particular friendship on 
which he was known to live with 
Bishop Hoadly, we may be very sure 
that there subsisted between them a 
frequent correspondence. Copies of 
two of the letters that passed between 
them are now in the hands of the pre- 
sent writer. He has no reason to 
suppose that they ever have been pub- 





favour of your Grace's kind and good Pt- 
ter than I wrote to the person intumated 
therein, and deferred my dutiful answer 
to it no lunger than till I was enabled to 
acquaint you with his truly filial reply, 
that he should never find greater pleasure 
than that of complying with every desire 
of a father, and the honourable friends of 
that father —Meantime I am sorry for the 
ill state of mx friend C—st-—/, which gives 
occasion to this affair, Tloved the man : 
my sons honoured him much. I thank 
your grace for your very good remem- 
brance of me and my son. Age, my Lord, 
confines me at home, when yet good pro- 
vidence blesses me with eyes and faculties, 
still enabling me to read, and even to 
preach once a day generally. I read every 
thing and make use of the glorious pre- 
rogative of private judgment, the’ birth- 
right of Protestants, I pass free sentiment 
upon Mdditn, and on all his opponents 
stronger or weaker, So I shall upon what 
he is going to say on the only piece of that 
great man of L—— thatever gave me plea- 
sure=I read Disquisitions, and when 
I’ve done fall tomy prayers and wishes, 
that the good thing desired may be put 
into the hands of the able, knowing, and 
en that no church-tinkers may be 
suffered to mend some few holes and leave 
others open, at which some vital part of 
the noble Christian scheme may run out 
and be lost. Rut no wish of mine is so 
ardent as that your Grace may live with 
that excellent [mind¢] of Tlitsn, which 
is in you, to preside in, to direct this same 
good thing, and bring it to perfection,” 
——Of the residue of this letter we know 
nothing : this part of it sufficiently shews 
whereabout Mr, P. and the Primate stood 
as to the points afterwards agitated in the 
Confessional, &c. This epistle is supposed 
to have been written about 1753, three 
years before the death of Mr. P. and four 
years before that of the Archbishop, than 
whom it does not appear that a worthier 
prelate ever occupied the See of Canter- 
bury. 





+ There is a word wanting here in the 
MS. Copy, which probably was mind or 
spirit ; alluding, it is su to Tillot- 
son's liberal-mindedness, and wish to get 
rid of the Athanasian Creed, &e. 
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lished, or are likely to be so, unless 
they a ya on this occasion. Think- 
ing it hs ghly probable that a sight of 
them cannot fail of gratifying many 
of his readers, he takes the liberty 
without farther ceremony to intro- 
duce them in this place; not at all 
apprehensive that their contents will 
any way disparage the memory of el- 
ther of the memorable personages by 
whom they were originally written. 


“ My Lorp, ‘ 

“ You may remember that when by 
your kind aid the affair of M ni 
was concluded in my son's favour, | 
presented my humble (and said it 
shoukl be my last) petition to you, 
begging of you to be pleased to be- 
stow on him a livitg that might con- 
sist with M m, and that you were 
so good as to promise to give him any 
living you had not then engaged to 
dispose of otherways.—An incident 
has lately arisen of such a nature, as, 
{am sure will excuse my repeating 
the above-named request to your 
lordship, with the utmost earnestness. 
—My Lord, Mrs. Bilk, the D. of 
N—ch's W. wiih her husband's good 
liking, and out of the esteem she has 
long had for me and mine, and es- 
pecially for my son Ph—. has been 
leased to propose him as a H. for 
rer niece, the only child of Mr. Ar- 
rowsmith: such a proposal from one 
who can and will make a considerable 
addition to the very\good fortune that 
the young lady's father can give her, 
iS a great proof of her esteem for my 
son, who has been much with her 
from his childhood: and what she 
requires on my part is that I use my 
interest in your lordship, and men- 
tion her as joining with me to beg 
of you to confer a handsome living 
on myson. This will crown all the 
instances of your beneficence towards 
me.—I want worts to express the joy 
with which a happy success in this 
affair would carry me through the 
small remainder of my life, and make 
me yield it up to its bounteous Aun- 
thor; or to describe the tearing 
anxiety that would accompany a dis- 
appointment from your refusiag what 
[humbly ask.—Wherefore | beg of 
your lordship to make me feel the be- 
ginading of that satisfaction | have al- 
tie view by such a reply to this 








peti as may be pleasitig to the 
exceHent friends I am herein con- 
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cerned with, and so hi obliged 
to, and to the heart of ey servant 
who has loved you all his life, and 
served you as well as he could ( would 
to God it had been better) and wil] 
love you till death and beyond it, 
am, my Lord, yours, &c, 
Beike 


“ Dear Stir, 6 Feb. 1752 

** You cannot rejoice moresincerely 

at any good that falls on any part of 
your family than I do: tho’ you may 
feel it more paternally In answer 
to what you propose, I first say that 
1 was 75 years old on the 14th of last 
November. What may happen God 
only knows. But if it shd be both 
physically and morally in my power 
to serve your son, you may depend 
upon it, without the force of the strong 
expression you make use of. For my 
own inclination will im such case do 
it. And the regard I have for the D. of 
N—ch (and his lady, tho’ unknown, 
only by report) and for Mr. Arrow- 
smith, to whose faithful services and 
exemplary behaviour I was long ago 
a witness at Stretham, will not at all 
abate but increase the inclination. I 
catnot suppose that by what you say, 
you can mean such a living as would 
make void M—Iksham which your 
son told me was worth £250 per ann. 
fur that would be to *.... en- 
tirely a valuable living very hardly 
obtained ; but one that would be an 
handsome addition to his income. And 
this must be one within the canonical 
distance. Nor do I suppose that the 
chapter of Salisbury will ever enter into 
measures for an exchange of Mikshm, 
&c. I wish you would tell me rom | 
what you understand by an hand- 
some living, assuring you of my sil- 
cere disposition to do any thing in my 
Pes agreeable to your own wishes. 
have without doubt’ several good 
livings in my patronage. But you 
must remember that when you men- 
tioned your request for your son Ph. 
first, I told you of engagements, and 
I now tell you that since that, I have 
not had one vacancy, as far as I can 
recollect, of aliving in Wilts of about 
1301. per annum. I think myself ob- 
liged to speak plainly, that nothing 
may be expected from me that | can- 
not pretend to perform. I have, and 


———_!, 


* Something is here wanting: vacate 
perhaps, or relinquish. 
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nave had, for some years, two abso- 
jute engagements upon me for two of 
my best livings, or such of a secondary 
sort as will be accepted of till better 
fall, And | am very sure, you are 
not the man that would say a single 
word to me towards the immorality 
of falsehood or breach of promise. 
And I have the very same opinion of 
the goodness of heart of those worthy 

s who have entered into this 
affair with you. As to actual va- 
eancies, it is our duty not to wish 
for any by death. And they are very 
uncertain, and improbable to happen 
during the remainder of my life, 
tho’ my health is surprisingly better 
than it was in my younger days. 
With all these considerations of my 
age, and the precarious condition of 
al! human affairs, if you will take my 
word, you will find me, if alive, as 
sincere a friend, as you yourself can 
wish to find. 

Your affectionate, &c. 

B. W.* 


Mr. Pyle, as was said before, ob- 
tained the lectureship, and became 
the preacher at St. Nicholas’ Chapel, 
and one of the ministers of the town 
in 1701, In that situation he continued 
till 1782, when he succeeded Dr, Lit- 
tel as vicar of St. Margaret's. This 





* The same MS. volume, or Collection, 
from which the above has been taken, 
contains the following curious fragment or 
P.S. of a letier of the date of 1742, from 
the same respectable prelate, to the same 
correspondent, as we presume, for it has 
no superscription——“ I find by the direc- 
tion of one of your correspondeuts, whose 
hand and head I guess at, how great a 
man a C—n of S—— must be, that his 
titles must follow him into all countries. 
The other, whose hand and head I pretty 
well know, has more sense than to adorn 
the outside of his letters in that manner.— 
I remember a story of a clergyman of great 
form in Surry, who directed a post letter 
to Ahp. Sancroft~-To his Grace, my Lord 
Abp. of Canterbury, Primate of ali Eng- 
land and Metropolitan :—which letter a 
man famous for imitating hands happened 
to see brought to the post-office at Epson, 
and finding a little room left after the word 
metropolitan, added the words to boot, 
which caused great wrath in old Sancroft, 
and a thorough reprimand to the poor man 
next time he appeared at Lambeth, who 
could not distinguish the addition from his 
own hand. 

B, W.”’ 
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situation he -held till 1755, no 
longer capable of discharging the du- 
ties annexed to it. He accordingly 
gave in his resignation, both to the 
Dean and Chapter of Norwich, and 
also to the Mayor and corporation of 
Lynn, early in the summer of that 
year. How his resignation to the for- 
mer was worded we kuow not, but 
his resignation to the latter, of which 
we have obtained a copy, was ex- 
pressed in the following words, and 
addressed to the elder Cary, then im 
the second year of his ma ~ 
“Sir, A long decline of life, ab- 
solute incapacity ofa on such 
a ministry as that of Lynn, calls upon 
me to resign it to some hands able in 
due manner to discharge it to the 
good-liking and satisfaction both of 
the Dean and Chapter of Norwich 
and of the mayor and corporation of 
Lynn. But | cannot nor ought to do 
this, without paying my just and most 
apres acknowledgments to yourself, 
ir, with the former magistrates, and 
the rest of the gentlemen of your bo- 
dy, for the favours they have, for a 
long tract of time conferred upon me, 
and in particular for their tender and 
generous indulgence towards me in 
these last years of my age and infirmi- 
ties. I request, Sir, you will please 
to make your hand the conveyor of 
this only return left in my power of 
thankfulness to them, accompanied 
with the sincerest wishes of every 
kind of good that can finish the wel- 
fare and prosperity of an ancient, ge- 
nerous, and loyal society ; ‘wishes 
from the heart of yours and theirs 
most affectionate humble servant, 
“Alay 28th, 1755.” Tao. Pye.” 


This letter is supposed to have been 
dated from Seaffhem, where, on ac- 
count of its healthy situation, he re- 
sided the two last years of his life ; 
and where, if we are not mistaken, 
lhe also died on the last day of the 
ensuing year, He was buried in the 
Church of Lynn All-Saints, where 
a Latin epitaph honourable to their 
memories, is inscribed on the stone 
that covers the remains of him and 
his wife. She died the 14th of March, 
1748, aged 66: and he died the $tst 
of December, 1756, aged 82. This 
was 58 years after the commencement 
of his ministry. 


—— 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


—— 


A Dissertation concerning the Power 

and Authority by which Moses acted. 
( From the unpublished M.SS. of the Rev. 

Samuel Bourn, of Norwich.) 

T may be thought an indispensable 

part of the office of an historian, 
to assist the reader's judgment, in dis- 
tinguishing real from fictitious events, 
anal te throw all the light he is able 
upon. such periods of time, as seem 
more obscure and uncertain in pro- 
portion to their antiquity, and to the 
want of contemporary or subsequent 
authors, capable of refuting or con- 
firming whatever have been releted. 
This will be more expected in the 
present case, as the credibility of mic 
racles in general, must be deeply af- 
fected by deciding whether Moses 
acted with the direction and assistance 
of a supernatural power and wisdom 
or not, 

To the prevailing belief in all Chris- 
tian nations of the miracles said to 
have been performed in Egypt and in 
the wilderness, the following objec- 
tions and answers are offered for the 
reader's satisfaction. 

it may be pleaded against such be- 
lief (1) * that it hath been almost the 
universal practice of nations in former 
ages to magnify their antiquity, and 
to deduce their origin and first set- 
tlement, from the interposition and 
assistance of some Deity or Deities ; 
such as were afterwards acknowledged 
and worshiped in each nation ; and 
that the writers in times long after, 
vainly pretending to give some ac- 
count of what had passed in remote 
and. obseure periods, and finding 
themselves in a painful want of ma- 
terials for real history, have studied 
to relieve themselves and amuse their 
readers with fables, instead of facts, 
and to embellish their narration with 
prodigious incredible events.” 

‘The substance of this may be ad- 
mitted, yet easily answered, if con- 
sidered as an objection. For it is in 
that view no better than niere flourish 
or misrepresentation. ‘The narrators 
of the Mosaic miracles, were not wri- 
ters of alate age, prying into a re- 
mote and dark antiquity, and invent- 
ing or adorning fables, for want of 
facts; but were contemporaries, and 
witnesses from their own knowledge 
and experience, and appealing to 


like knowledge of a whole nation, 
or of their immediate predecessors ; 
not flattering or amusing them with 
wonderful tales, but warmly expos- 
tulating with them, severely reproach- 
ing them, and denouncing dreadful 
threatenings against them for their 
ingratitude, wy ore obstinacy and 
disobedience. As to the heathen mi- 
racles, they come to us, not only like 
Hamlet's ghost in a questionable shape, 
but in a shape so distorted and de- 
formed, or so fantastic and ridiculous, 
as to surpass even the most foolish 
vulgar tales of apparitions in our days, 

(2) “ That the memory of such a 
series of public and stupendous events 
would have been perpetuated among 
the Egyptians, if not the Arabians, 
Phenicians or Syrians, by some last- 
ing signs or monuments, or written 
records, or at least by oral tradition. 
For the accounts of prodigies are the 
most natural subjects of eager atten- 
tion and curiosity, and most likely to 
be delivered in substance though not 
without some variation from father 
to son through a long succession, yet 
it does not appear that any such tes- 
timony was ever discovered of the 
reality of those miracles.” 

To this we may answer—That there 
are many places whose modern names 
in the Arabic language mentioned by 
travellers have a significant reference 
to the miracles recorded in the He- 
brew writings as performed at those 
places ; and (exclusive of those wri- 
tings, and of those religious customs 
of the Jews, at present, in which 
they profess to commemorate the most 
signal of those miracles) these may be 
all the memorials we can reasonably 
expect to find, of events which hap- 
pened in such remote antiquity. For 
it seems by no means probable that 
those nations, especially the Egyptian, 
who suffered such dreadful calamities, 
and to whom the Hebrews were both 
an abomination and a terror, would 
ever erect or preserve any public me- 
morials of events so much to the ho- 
nour of the Hebrews and of their 
God ; and to the disgrace of them- 
selves and to their own deities; oF 
that they would wish to perpetuate 
any remembrance of them by tra- 
dition. It seems much more probable 
that the Egyptians, rather than con- 





Yess the truth of such facts, would 
studiously conceal or misrepresent 
them, and would infuse an opinion 
into all foreigners who visited their 
country in after times, that the He- 
brews were forcibly expelled for their 
seditious and criminal behaviour ; or 
for other reasons. To allege, that if 
there were now extant literary re- 
cords of other nations, equally or al- 
most as ancient, they might have 
served to refute the Hebrew History, 
is a mere supposition deserving con- 


tempt. But the late invention and 
slow of letters in those ages 
seem to preclude the use of manu- 


scripts in all nations, except by a few 

s of superior rank. ‘The geue- 
rality of the Hebrews themselves con- 
tinued strangers to it, for a vast length 
oftime. The Arabians were divided 
into a great number of small inde- 

nt tribes or hordes, at a distance 
from each other ; and therefore build- 
ings or other places of safety for the 
purpose of depositing and preserving 
their manuscripts could hardly be in 
use among them, supposing them 
ever so ingenious and free a people. 
If the use of letters had been at all 
common in Egypt it may be naturally 
inferred that the use of hieroglyphic 
characters would have been wholly 
neglected in no long course of time. 
Yet the use of them was most pre- 
valent many centuries afterward, Let- 
ters were not known in Greece, at 
least the alphabet was very imperfect, 
till Cadmus imported into it sixteen 
letters, together with a colony from 
Phenicia; which happened according 
to the Newtonian chronology, in the 
reign of David. It was not till at, or 
after, the same time, that Egypt rose 
to great power, began to make con- 
quests, and during the reign of Re- 
hoboham, King of Judah, erected a 
very extensive empire, though of short 
duration. Yet the country was the 
most fertile and easy to be cultivated 
ofany in the world. The first set- 
tlers had no occasion for labour and 
expense in cutting down forests, and 
digging up a stubborn soil. As it is 
watered by the annual overflowing of 
the River Nile, they had little to do 
but to wait the recess, and then lodge 
their seeds and plants in the rich 
mud. Such advan would natu- 
rally tempt mankind to settle there 
w great numbers; and it, would be- 
come of course, at an early date, more 
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populous and powerful than | most 
other countries. Accordingly, so-ear- 
ly as in the time of Moses, it appears 
to have been a great and flourishing 
kingdom, though not arrived perhaps 
to any high ambition of making con- 
quests. It seems unaccountable then, 
how it should remain for five centu- 
ries after that time in so low, weak, 
and inactive a condition that neither 
the Hebrews, nor Philistines, nor any 
of the a0 wy | yotl or states, 
seem ever to have had any apprehen- 
sion of danger from thence, or to have 
coveted any assistance or alliance 
there, till the time of Svlomon, who 
married an Egyptian princess; and 
that no mention should ever be made 
of the shipping and cofamerce of 
Egypt, though Sidon and Tyre are 
noted as commercial cities; and So- 
Jomon carried on a gainful traffic with 
some parts of the Kast Indies, from 
two ports on the Coast of the, Red 
Sea. Yet soon after his time the in- 
terference of Egypt became of mighty 
consequence in the affairs of the He- 
brews, though Syria was a nearer 
and more troublesome neighbour to 
the kingdom of Israel. At length the 
Babylonian and Assyrian Limpires 
arose to conquest and dominion. But 
the weakness and insignificance ofthe 
kingdom of Egypt for so long a period, 
notwithstanding the natural fertility 
of the country is easily and clearly 
explained, if we allow that it suffered 
such a series of dreadful calamities as 
are described in the Mosaic history ; 
which must have reduced it to such 
desolation that a rest of several cen- 
turies would be necessary to-testore 
it. During this interval of weakness 
and distress, it was scarcely possible 
that the arts and sciences should. be 
cultivated, or any work of ingewuity 
executed fit to perpetuate the me- 
mory tt transactions. 

(3) “ That.in the sacred record itself 
some circumstances are related which 
have an appearance of inconsistency 
or contradiction. For instance, that 
all the cattle of Egypt are said to be 
destroyed three times—that the whole 
Egyptian army to a man is said to be 
drowned—that the magicians. of the 
Court of Pharoah are said to work 
miracles of the same kind with those 
which Moses’ wrought, and that the 
Hebrews are said to be divinely au- 
thorized to pillage and robalie Egyp- 
livus, and to destroy’ or extermiante 

















































nations who had neither done nor 
offered to do them any injury or in- 
sult.” 

It is a strong presumption that an 
author has no intention to deceive 
when he uses an unguarded style, or 
a simplicity and Jooseness of expres- 
sion, and takes no care to stop the 
avenues, by which a suspicion might 
enter either of fraud or error. This 
appears to be the character of the 
writer or writers of the Hebrew his- 
tory. They relate the most extraor- 
dinary events with the greatest sim+ 
plicity ; and apply terms in such loose 
and ral meaning, as is’ usual and 
familiar. It will not then be a stum- 
bling-block, or matter of surprise, to 
a judicious reader, when he perceives 
and remarks, that a great destruction 
of the cattle or produce of Egypt, or 
of the Egyptian army is expressed in 
words which strictly and literally 
understood, would imply, that not a 
living creature or blade of corn es- 
c ; and that in like manner the 
slaughter made by the Hebrews in 
the invasion of Canaan, and the cap- 
ture of cities or towns, is often ex- 
pressed as if not a single person was 
left alive; though many must cer- 
tainly have escaped, by flight or other 
methods, and many spared from mo- 
tives of humanity and compassion. 
‘Te give but one instance. The Amale- 
kites of all the nations were the most 
expressly doomed to utter destruc- 
tion, and King Saul declares to Sa- 
muel that he had executed the sen- 
tence with the utmost rigor ; vet we 
find afterward that the young man 
who brought Saul’s crown and brace- 
let to David, was an Amalekite. 

What is related of the magicians of 
Egypt may justly be thought another 
specimen of the like popular and un- 

fined expression; for when they 
are represented as working some mi- 
racles of the same kind with some 
which Moses had performed, the wri- 
ter may be properly considered as 
choosing rather to adopt the popular 
language and opinion of the Makedes 
concerning those pretended miracles, 
than to express his own sentiments, 
and deny the reality of them. Espe- 
cially, as those ‘ians soon thought 
fit to desist from their attempts of 
mimickry and to confess a superior 
power on the side of Moses. Vet a 
belief that they did not only imitate 
Moses but really performed some mi- 
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racles like his, might be current 

the Hebrews as well as the 
Egyptians. For the notion of local, 
national and peculiar deities, rivals 
to each other in dominion, seems to 
have been common to the Hebrews 
with other nations. It was a work 
of long time and great difficulty to 
train them to the acknowledgment of 
one only living and true God, til] 
which time, it was easy and natural 
in them to believe or suspect that the 
god or gods of the Egyptians might 
be able to work some miracles, though 
the God of Moses proved himself to 
be far more powerful. They, or at 
least a party among them, were so 
deeply tinctured with the religious 
notions and customs of Egypt, that 
we find them making a bold and 
zealous attempt to revive the Egyp- 
tian worship in the wilderness. The 
author, therefore, of the Book of Ex- 
odus, was prudently content with 


shewing the vast superiority of the 
power by which Moses acted, to all 
the efforts of the magicians ; leaving 


it to the readers to judge of the arti- 
fice and fraud of those enchanters ; 
yet discovering his own opinion with 
sufficient clearness by styling their 
works enchantments. 

As to their being divinely autho- 
rized to pillage and rob the Egyp- 
tians, which has been the language 
of some unbelievers, it scarcely merits 
any serious attention or answer. For 
without pleading the tyranny, with 
which they had been treated as a 
sufficient vindication or excuse for 
them, if they had taken all advan- 
tages to make reprisals ; the fact ap- 
pears to be, that the Egyptians whe- 
ther from motives of fear or compas- 
sion, or both, were as willing to as- 
sist them in their departure, and even 
to bestow useful and valuable pre- 
sents upon them, as they were to so- 
licit their assistance and bounty ; and 
it is evident that the situation would 
not admit, either one party to pro 
mise, or the other to expect any fe 
turn ; the Hebrew word is 
improperly translated dorrow,* m- 
apelin titan them, or ask them 
to give. 

‘That the Hebrews were empowered 
and directed by a divine commission 
to destroy or exterminate certain na- 


* See the word NW in Taylor's Com- 
cordance, No, 1848. 
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tions, inhabiting Canaan or Palestine, 
may be thought to require a greater 
stretch of belief, as it seems difficult 
to reconcile such a commission with 
out best ideas of Divine Providence 
and jastice. But itis to be presumed 
that the objector will not dispute the 
right or justice of the Deity, in au- 
thorizing mankind to kil! for their 


own support, benefit or convenience, . 


the inferior creatures, though per- 
fectly innocent, or to exterminate or 
utterly destroy wolves or other beasts 
of prey, for the, preservation of their 
flocks and herds. No man hath any 
seruple concerning the lawfulness or 
justice of such a procedure; or if he 
find a divine commission to this effect 
recordedin the books of Moses, will 
tarn it into an objection to the credit 
of those books. Now to a philosophic 
mind it is not taking an enormous 
stride, but only advancing one gentle 
step farther, if we admit that a divine 
commission was once given to’ one 
nation to destroy or exterminate some 
other nation, at a time when the lat- 
ter, far from being as innocent as the 
lower animals, were hecomethe most 
noxious, wicked and detestable of the 
whole human species. Will it be 
ga that the Deity or ‘his angel 

ad no right to give such a commis- 
siou, or that the Hebrews were wrong 
in executing it, as the instruments of 
justice in punishing a most profligate 
people? This would be a very strange 
argument in the mouths of those, at 
least, who are so ready to accept a 
human commission to make war and 
destroy, without ever examining the 
justice of the cause or the moral cha- 
racter of the nation they are preparing 
to invade or attack ; and without be- 
ing able to plead any colour of neces- 
sity to obtain a ‘settlement and sup- 
port for themselves, their families, and 
their posterity ; as was the case of 
the Hebrews. If heaven was just in 
destroying Sodom and orrah by 
an earthquake and explosion of a vol- 
cano, might it not with equal justice 
destroy a people equally wicked by 
another method of procedure?) But 
there is, says a late able and elegant 
writer,* a perverse humanity in us 
which resists the Divine Conmission, be 
ever so clearly revealed. The best 
answer to this may consist in a‘ just 





* Shaftsb. Charact. 
VOL. x. 
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representation of the facts and circum- 
stances related, which the auther, not- 
withstanding his great penetration, 
might not clearly comprehend. 
Moses, as the visible deliverer, 
protector, legislator and governor, 
civil and religious, of his own, the 
Hebrew nation, was impelled by every 
motive of duty and affection, to pro- 
vide, in the most effectual manner, 
for the national safety, support and 
prosperity, and consequently for the 
preservation of the excellent laws and 
religion, which he had given them, 
If he thought himself under indispen- 
sable obligations to obtain a country 
for their settlement, sufficient. for the 
maintenance of them and _ their in- 
creasing prosperity ; he would’ think 
himself under equal if not superior 
obligations to provide the strongest 
security for their morals. With these 
just and elevated views he pointed out 
to them those nations or tribes of pec 
ple whom he knew to be most cor- 
rapt and ripe for destruction ; with 
express orders to destroy or extermi- 
nate them. Because he was most ful- 
ly convinced, whether by divine in- 
struction or otherwise, that any in- 
tercourse with such idolatrous and 
debauched people would be of the 
worst consequence to his own peo- 
ple ; by alicuating their hearts from 
the worship of God, seducing them 
to the most detestable vices, and ‘in- 
structing them in the most horrid acts 
of cruelty. His design was to form 
them into a virtuous and religious bo- 
dy of people, and to preserve them as 
such to future ages ; in_ the first part 
of his design he sacceeded; but failed 
in the latter. His plan was wise, just 
and necessary, and therefore approved 
by heaven : bey his rom . the 
latter part of his design nded u 
the exehiddin of the maticets whoth he 3 
had proscribed. Through 4 perverse 
humanity of temper, or rather through’ 
a grey design of the profits arising 
from’ the ‘tribute and service the 
could exact from them, and a fond. 
ness for the women who were in ge- 
neral prostitntes, (a character scarcely 
known among the Hebrew women,)* 





* The term Solomon uses continually 
for a harlot or prostitute, in the Book of 
Proverbs, is stranger or strange woman, 
in contrast toa rew woman. The 
first instance of the prevalence of this spe. 
cies of debauchery in the Hebrew al 





























































they not only spared. their lives, but 
contrary to both the letter and spirit 
of his ‘ibjanction mixed, associated, 
and intermarried with them. ‘The 
consequence was precisely what Mo- 
ses had frequently foretold in most 
earnest and pathetic admonitions ; an 
updstacy from religion, a corruption 
of morals—national weakness and dis- 
orders — losses, defeats, oppression 
and slavery. He told them, Deut. 
xxxiii. 55, that those people, if spared, 
would be like pricks in their eyes and 
thorns in their sides, that they would 
ensnare aud corrupt them, and in 
their turn become conquerors and ty- 
rants over them. Therefore he in- 
tructed the Hebrews to destroy them 
utterly, or at least to avoid all inter- 
course or communication with them. 
And it ought to be observed, that such 
instructions were confined to seven 
uations or tribes, viz. the Hittites, 
Gi ites, Amorites, Canaanites, 
Pherizites, Hivites and Jebusites. 
He gave very different rules for their 
in war to all other nations. 
With the same view Moses not only 


c 


endeavoured to inspire them with the 


utmost detestation of the idolatrous 
ciistoms of thosé nations, command- 
ing them to destroy utterly every 
mark or vestige of idolatry, and for- 
bidding them to take to their use or 
even to covet the silver or gold with 
which their images were made or 
atlorned, but wisely and justly le- 
velled the thuider of his laws against 
every act of idolatry committed b 
an Israelite, as the greatest. of ail 
crimes, wost dangerous to the state, 
as well as subyersive of religion, In 
the execution of his divine embassy, 
he had negociated a treaty of alliance 
between the Deity and the Hebrew 
people, the condition of which, were 
tion and assistance on one side, 
and allegiance and seryice ou the 
other, To this compact or covenant 
thé people as a body had publicly, 
solemnly 
The first and second of 
ts were the fi 
lays of this compact. E, 
a wag a violation of those laws, 
ar 


ten com- 





was from the acquaintance and commerce 
the meu held the Mamba Midran 
ite women. See Numb. ch, xxy. See 


also the law to preserve the chastity of t 
Hebrew aes Deut. me Cad “ 
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_ discover 
and .repeatedly cousented,, 


Every act of 
a direct tenden¢y to subvert “be 






the independency, » and even 
existence of the nation, by, intermix. 
ing them with, and vi 


to those nations for whom they had 
reason to conceive the. greatest, dread 
and detestation. It was therefore as 
criminal an act of high treason as can 
be committed in any state or king- 
dom. The events some time after the 
death of Moses too clearly proved 
with how much wise foresight he had 
framed and enacted, those laws with 
repeated consent of the people, It 
clearly appears also that no inference 
can be fairly drawn from this pecu- 
liarity in the Hebrew constitution, to 
justify what is properly termed perse- 
cution on account of religion. 

(4) “ That such public and stupen- 
dous miracles, as which are re- 
lated, had so weak and transient an, 
effect upon the minds of the Hebrew 
people, seems inconsistent with the 
rational nature of mankind. Though 
the awful tokens of the presence of 
their divine protector and guide, were 
for the most part conspicuous to. the 
multitude; their faith and courage 
seem to vanish. at every approach, of 
danger or eenerance of , distress. 
Their fears and discontents break out 
into impious murmurs and seditious 
clamours. They are afraid of perish- 
ing by thirst y loathe the meagre 
diet which they were forced to sub- 
sist upon in the desarts—they wish to 
return into Egypt, longing for the 
various and plentiful provision which 
that country affordecd—at last. there 
is an open reyolt, upon an avowed, 
pretence, that Moses assumed too 
much authority—aud which seems 
inexplicable, after the earth had 
vpened itself, and swallowed the ring- 
leaders, to the utmost consternation 
ofthe surrounding spectators ; yet the. 
very next day the people in a body; 
iscovered the same mutinous spirit 
which was not, subdued without the 
intervention, of a plague.” 

‘hat degree of moral influence the 


ne kind of miracles would have if 
perormes in. our days among a civi- 
ized and polished is not easily 


to be determined. But however it 


Hebrews. ay 

them a rationali ° much 
superior to their uncultivated minds ; 
and at the same time not make due 


allowance for Phe importunate de . 














mands of hungerand thirst, the vio- 
lence of the sudden 
fancies fears, jealousies and sus- 
picions, to which their situation would 
reader them subject, or the notions 
ahd prejudices, strange perhaps to us, 
which they brought with them from 
Whatever strong emotions 

of awe and terror, or of admiration 
and grateful reverence, might be im- 
pressed on their rude m by such 
miracles: yet from the moment the 
event -was passed, the impression 
would become gradually weaker, their 
passions revive, and their habitual 
ities regain their strength. 
Miracles themselves by st 
or frequent repetition w me 
familiar ; and like the wonderful phe- 
nomena of nature, which appear 
daily, lose.all striking power and ef- 
fect upon the temper and passions of 
men. We may fafely assert, that the 
narration is not less but more natural 
and credible, by discovering such an 
intermixture of human jons and 
frailties, and of Hebrew prejudices, 
along with the ior and prevail- 
ing influence of the miracles, by which 
they were delivered, preserved, and 
conducted through so various diffi- 
culties and dangers; and created or 
formed into a new body of people, 
under a new government and religion. 
Their discontentsand murmurs began 
eee among the — multitude, 
who were probabl ians, who 
had the least vesiovdtion SyPor Moses, 
and were the most stupid and ungo- 
vernable. Among many instances of 
the most entire submission to his au- 
thority, there are but two in which 
the general body of the le dared 
to dispute it. first happened at 
the return of the twelve spies from 
the countries which they were then 
preparing for the first time to invade ; 
ten of whom brought them such dis- 
couraging accounts of the barrenness 
of the land, the number, stature, and 
valour of its inhabitants, and the 
height of their fortifications, as threw 
then inumediately into a fit of con- 


claim against Moses and Aaron, for 
them into such a dreary 
anid desperate condition ; in- 
the plentiful and delightful 


of 
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land promised to them. They said 
Bey t was the sel tia with milk 

| om com to their present 
situation ; and that it was better to 
have died there, or to return thither, 
though into their former slavery, than 
to perish by famine, or die by the 
sword, in attacking a warlike and 
unconquerable le. But when 
Moses reproached in the name 
of the Lord, for their servile and im- 
pious cowardice, their waut of coufi- 
dence in. him, and of faith in their 


God, they fell as suddenly into the 
opposite extreme. They ined, 
with arash and presu courage 


to make an attack the very next day, 
against his advice and without ‘his 
presence, and Pa oan were 
shamefully defeated. He saw clearly 
into their weakness of spirit and pre- 
cipitance of temper, and found him- 
self reduced to a necessity of deferring 
all military enterprises till the next 
generation should rise'to the use of 
arms, we @ superior capacity and 
courage for engaging in war, 

In the second instance, the disaf- 
fection and sedition took rise among 
a considerable number of the princes 
or chiefs, together with a party of 
Levites, who were envious of Moses 
and his brother Aaron; and aspired 
to a share with them in the supreme 
government and direction of affairs, 
civil and religious. They gained the 
unstable multitude to their side by 
such popular and flattering ces 
as these: That they were all the 
Lord's people, and therefore had all 
a right to be consulted in public af- 
fairs, bat that Moses and his brother 
arrogated so much to themselves as 
to exclude gven them, the chiefs and 
Levites, from all direction and ma- 
uagement, and scorned to admit an 
of them ~ ba councils oe 
language, diffused among 
they were seized and inflamed on a 
sudden with a spirit of revolt; and 
though they might be informed, in 
the close of the evening, or in the 
night, that the earth had ¢ it- 
self and swallowed the seditious Le- 
vites, and that the fire from heav 
had consumed thechiefs ; 
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had propagated such stories to dis- 
guise the bloody transaction, ‘This 
seems a very probable account, from 
their language the next morning, 
when they assembled m arms, ap- 
peared betore Moses and Aaron, and 
exclaimed to them, Ye have killed the 
Lord's people. Vor this expression 
denotes not the least awe or thought 
of them being destroved by a divine 
judement, but astrong resentment 
of a supposed act of tyranny and ven- 
geance. ‘They seem not conscious of 
any impiety in those proceedings, 
but to have confounded liberty with 
power; and enjoying the protection 
of government with having a share 
i that government. A raimous mis- 
take ;—yet not uncommon in free na- 
tions, where a few artful and ambi- 
tious leaders know how to work upon 
the ignorance, and kindle the jea- 
lousies and passions of the people : 
this violent sedition was soon quelled 
by the plague breaking out, after 
which it inet with no opposition 
though the people continued to enjoy 
as perfect liberty as good government 
can admit. 

5. * That the deliverance of the He- 
brews from Egypt, their tedious mi- 
vration mito another country, through 
many hardships and dangers, their 
final conquest of if, and settlement in 
it; under the conduct and command 
of one or two able leaders is not an 
enterprise wholly unparalleled in la- 
ter history : 
people in vast numbers, from one 
country to another, far distant, simi- 
lar mm many respects to that of the 


flebrews have happened, in none of 


which any miraculous power or as- 
sistance was ever believed or pre- 
tended, and the intervention of any 
superior being ought never to be al- 
lowed, as worthy of the least credit, 
when human skill and power may be 
tequate to the main design and ef- 
fect. Nee Deus intersit nesi diqnus 
venice nodus inciderit.” ; 
But what will the objector say to 
the many material circumstances in 
which the Hebrew migration totally 
differs from allothers? ‘Those related 
in profane history are all of a free, 
wrmed and warlike people, issuing 
from barren or uncultivated regions 
under the commaud of some expe- 
ricuced general, to invade a rich and 
cultivated country, and to attack a 
people weak and defenceless, or not 


at least, migrations of 
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in a condition to repel the invaders, 
‘That of the Hebrews was in all these 
respects the reverse. They were a 
weak and timid people, held in sla- 
very by a powerful monarch, desti- 
tute of arms and military command, 
inhabiting a cultivated and plentiful 
country; yet they all at once re}in- 
quish their habitations, transport 
themselves, families and eflects out 
of the kingdom, by a most difficult 
and dangerous passage, and pursue 
their course where they must im- 
mediately be reduced to the dreadful 
dilemma, either of attacking warlike 
nations and fortified cities, or of wan- 
dering with extreme fatigue through 
Jesarts, with almost contiiual hazard 
of pertshing by hunger or thirst. In 
their state of slavery they might in- 
deed be disposed to catch with ea- 
gerness at any prospect or hope of a 
deliverance , but what hope could 
they conveive from the utmost efforts 
of a person destitute of all visible 
power and means to accomplish the 
design? How could they be per- 
suaded to place so unbounded a con- 
fidence in Moses as to trust wholly 
to him both for present deliverance 
and for future safety and support? 
With what treasures could he bribe 
the court of L’gypt to connive at their 
departure ? or what force could he 
use at the head of an unarmed, dis- 
pirited multitude of slaves? or, by 
what power of persuasion or authority 
of command did he mspire the passive 
Hebrews with such active resolution 
and vigour? or, which is more and 
greater, beld them in an almost un- 
interrupted submission and obedience, 
for sucha length of time, though their 
sufferings extorted from them, as was 
natural, some exclamations and Wishes 
that they had died in Egypt ? Or, by 
what means could be deter them from 
those alluring modes and customs of 
superstition to which they were fondly 
addicted, convert them to a religion 
to which they were disaffected, and 
impose upon them a multiplicity of 
duties and services, many of which 
were both strange and burdensome ° 
or, how could he secure or restore 
their veneration and deference, when 
he most strenuously opposed their 
favourite prejudices and passions ; 45 
for instance, when !.¢ seized the gold- 
en calf which they set up in his 
absence and worshiped as their Egyp- 
tian idol, ground it to powder and 
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threw it into the water, which sup- 
plied the camp? All this seems ab- 
solutely inexplicable, if we exclude 
that awful authority which he de- 
rived from above ; buat if we admit it, 
all follows in a natural course. Or, 
how will the cbjector account for the 
solemn, pathetic, repeated appeals to 
the people's experience and perfect 
remembrance of those miraculous 
events, intermixed with upbraiding 
and provoking reflections on their in- 
sensibility. and stubbornness of tem- 
er, expressed with a native dignity 
and force of language equal if not su- 
perior to the most animated strokes 
of Roman or Grecia eloquence? — In 
these we find a appeal to their con- 
sciousness of a continued miracle, not 
so much as mentioned in the historical 
part, viz. that neither their clothing 
nor theifhoes or sandals were gone 
to decay in forty years. Deut. xxix. 
5. The Address of Joshua, after his 
recapitulating the capital facts, seems 
to merit a particular recital, Joshua 
xxiv. 14, tothe end ofthe 24th. verse 
“And nowtherefore fear the Lord, 
and serve him in sincerity and = in 
truth, and put away the gods which 
your fathers served on the other side 
of the flood, and in) Lgypt: and 
serve ye the Lord. And if it seem 
evil unto vou to serve the Lord, choose 
you this day whom you will serve, 
whether the gods which your fathers 
served, that were on the other side of 
the flood, or the gods of the Amo- 
rites, in whose land ye dwell: but 
as for me and my house we will serve 
the Lord. Aud the people answered 
and said, God forbid that we should 
forsake the Lord to serve other gods. 
For the Lord our God, he itis that 
brought us up, and our fathers, out 
of the land of kgypt, from the house 
of bondage, aud which did those great 
signs in our sight, and preserved us 
in all the way wherein we went, and 
among all the people through whom 
we passed. And the Lord drove out 
from before us all the people, even 
the Amorites which dwelt in the 
land: thereforé will we also serve 
the Lord; for he is our God. And 
Joshua said unto the people, Ye can- 
Hot serve the Lord; for he is an holy 
God: he is a jealous God; he will 
not forgive your transgressions, nor 
jour sins. If ye forsake the Lord, 
and serve strange gods, then he will 
turn and do you hurt, and consume 
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Jlew up and kicked the beam, 
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you, after that he hath done you 
good. And the people said unto 
Joshua, Nay, but we will serve the 
Lord, And Joshua said unto the 
people, Ye are witnesses agoinst your- 
selves, that ye have chosen you the 
Lord, to serve him. And they said, 
We are witnesses. Now therefore put 
away (said be) the strange gods 
which are among you, and incline 
your heart unto the Lord God of Is- 
rael. And the people said unto 
Joshua, The Lord our God will we 
serve, and his voice will we obey.” 

Will the unbeliever fly to the sub- 
terfuge of supposing that these ad- 
dresses were the forgeries of after 
ages? ‘Till some face of probability 
be put upon that supposition, to use 
it for an evasion seems not very con- 
sistent with an ingenuous sainsh 

It is the office of an impartial wri- 
ter to give all the weight he is able 
to the arguments on both sides. [1 
is the business and duty of the reade: 
to hold the balance with a steady 
hand, and to decide with an impar- 
tial eye which scale preponderates 
Probably the balance may seem like 
that in Milton, where one side quick 
Or the 
author may be accused of partiality 
on both sides, which would be no 
weak argument, in proof of his perfect 
integrity, in offering this summary or 
abstract of all that hath been or may 
be written by ingenious authors on 
each side. 

— 
Dr. Parr on the first Crusade against 
France. 
FR MIERE is some resemblance be- 
tween the crusade now projected 
against Franee, and that which was 
attempted in vain in the year 1793 ; 
and the spirited and eloquent language 
of Dr. Parr against the one may per- 
haps be applied to the other: we 
therefore copy the following passage 
from a pamphlet, (pp. 72, 73) pub- 
lished in 1792, entitled, A Sequel to 
the printed Paper, &e. to the Preface 
of which (p. x.) the subscription is 
S. Parr. 

“ After all the intrigues of politics, 
all the devastations of war, and al) 
the barbarous excesses of despotism 
which disgrace the annals of mankind, 
the black and lowering storm which 
threatens soon to overspread the face 
of all Europe, and to overwhelm in 
one common ruin every loose rem- 
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nant and every faint vestige of liberty, 
constitutes a spectacle equally new 
aud tremendous. 

“ Even the tenets of Mr. Paine 
himself are yet less novel in theory, 
and yet less pernicious in practice, 
tlian the counsels of those sanguinary 
fanatics, who would unblushingly 
and unfeelingly rouse the —— 
sword of foreign potentates, and point 
it without provocation, without pre- 
cedent, without any other plea than 
will, without any other end than ty- 
ranny, against the bosoms of French- 
men contending with Frenchmen 
alone, upon French ground alone, 
about French rights, French Jaws, 
and French government alone. 

“ When it is urged, that princes 
from their relation to princes have a 
common cause, and a cause, too, it 
is meant, virtually paramount to the 
rights of subjects and of men, the ob- 
vious answer is, that they who ure 
not princes have also a common cause, 
and the obvious consequence of that 
answer is, that if they are true to 
themselves, to their neighbours, and 
to their posterity, confederacy is to 
rise up against confederacy, and de- 
luge the world with blood. 

“ If indeed the threatened crusade 
of re despots should be attempted, 
at will, in my opinion, be an outrageous 
sufringement upon the laws of nations ; 
rt will be a savage conspiracy against 
the written and the unwritten rights of 
mankind; and, therefore, in the sin- 
cerity of my soul, I pray the righteous 
Governor of the I Thiverse, the Creator 
ef men and the King of kings, I pray 
HIM to abate the pride, to assuage the 
malice, and to confound all the devices 
of ALL the partis, directly or indi- 
rectly leaqued in this complicated scene 
of gquiltand horror! This insult upon 
the dignity of human nature itself ! 
This treason against the majesty of 
God's own image, rational and immor- 
tal man.” 

I 

Essex Street, May i, i815. 

SIR, 
DO not very well know what re- 
ply to make to Mr. Frend’s re- 
marks upon the restricted sense in 
which the word Unitarian is used by 
me ia a late publication. ‘This ani 
which iv modern practice is vaguely 
used to express every class of reli- 
gionsmsts, from the Athanasian who de- 
clares, “there are not three Gods 


but one God,” to the Mahometan, 
who professes that * there is no God 
but God,” I have distinctly stated 
that I use in the sense in which it 
was used by Dr. Lardner, Dr. Priest- 
ley, Mr. Lindsey, and other eminent 
Unitarians of the last-century. To 
this signification of the word I have 
adhered throughout. And till your 
learned correspondent has obtained 
an act of parliament to compel all 
persons to employ the term Unitarian 
according to his definition of it and 
no other, I mean to continue to use 
the term in the same definite and re- 
stricted sense ; and am contented to 
share with those great and venerable 
men all the obloquy which attaches 
to this practice. I am indeed threat- 
ened that I shall be left in an “ in- 
considerable minority.” It may be 
so: but Iam not alarmed a@the pre- 
dicted effect. Ihave never courted 
the multitude. And ever since I be- 
gan to think for myself it has always 
been my lot, like that of many wiser 
and better men, to be found in what 
has been generally esteemed, an “ in- 
considerable minority.” 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
T. BELSHAM. 
—=— 


An Exposition of the Sixth and of the 


Twentieth Article of the Church of 


England. 

May l, 1815. 

—— every system of latitude is, in some 
particular or other, exceptionable to every 
one, but the particular person who invents 
it for his own use. It is not possible this 
should be the case, if the compilers of the 
articles had really intended any latitude, 
or the laws concerning subscription had 
left room for it. ——BLACKBURNE. 
rE XHE sixth article of the Churek 

A of England is entitled, Of the 
Sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures for 
Salration : and the former part of it is 
as follows :— 

“Holy scripture containeth all 
things necessary to salvation : so that 
whatsoever is not read therein, nor 
may be proved thereby, is not to be 
required of any man, that it should 
be believed as an article of the faith, 
or be thought requisite or necessary 
to salvation. In the name of the Holy 
Scriptures we do understand those 
canonical books* of the Old and New 





* These books, &e. are ennmerated i 
the remainder of the sixth article. 
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Testament, of whose authority was 
never any doubt.in the church.” 

With this article let us compare 
the twentieth, which has for its title, 
Of the Authority of the Church. 

“The church hath power to de- 
cree rites or ceremonies, and autho- 
rity in controversies of faith: and yet 
it is not lawful for the church to or- 
dain any thing that is contrary to 
God's word written, neither may it 
so expound one place of scripture that 
it be repugnant to another. Where- 
fore, although the church. be a wit- 
ness and a keeper of holy writ, yet 
as it ought not to decree any thing 
against the same, so besides the same 
ought it not to enforce any thing to 
be believed for necessity of salvation.”’ 

Under the imagined shelter of thesc 
two articles, but especially of the.lat. 
ter, many persons have subscribed 
the whole thirty-nine; though, at 
the same time, they have rejected 
the hteral, grammatical sense of all 
which are most disputable in the num- 
ber, and though their private scnti- 
ments are notoriously in opposition to 
this formulary of the church's faith. 
Such a plea for ministerial conformity 
is utterly invalid: it may be re- 
spectable for its sincerity, but for no- 
thing more. 

The framers of,the articles firmly 
believed that they were, without ex- 
ception, agreeable to the word of 
God. Therefore these persons in- 
tended tu say, and have in effect said, 
that they deduced their faith from the 
scriptures, instead of taking it, like 
the Romish church, from tradition, 
bulls and councils. They claim to be 
authorized interpreters of the Bible: 
and, what is more, they enforce their 
loterpretations upon at least every 
minister in their communion. Every 
such minister also, before he can hold 
a benefice, and after his subscription 
to the sixth and to the twentieth ar- 
licle, solemnly promises an implicit 
ecclesiastical obedience, and signifies 
his unfeigned assent and consent to 
the whole of the Book of Commou 

rayer. 

lhese remarks will prove that the 
articles which I have quoted contain 
no saving clauses; that they are but 
apparently and not really Protestant ; 
that general expressions do not coun- 
tervail specific prohibitions and state- 
ments; and, consequently, that no 
legal security whatever is here atford- 
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ed to the subscriber who conceives 
that he may retain his station and his 
benefice, notwithstanding the con- 
tradiction of his individual sentiments, 
respecting the object of worship and 
other points of faith and. practice, to 
the declared opinion of his church, 

The case is analogous to the situa- 
tion and duties of the fellows of Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge: in the oath 
which they take upon their. admission, 
they swear that they “ will prefer the 
authority of the scripture to the de- 
terminations of men," yet did they 
offend against the University statute, 
de concionibus, did they “ teach, treat 
of or defend any point contrary to the 
religion, or any part of it, which hath 
been received and established by pub- 
lic authority in this realm,” they 
would, in the event of their not re- 
tracting and publicly confessing “ their 
error and temerity,” be for ever ea- 
cluded their college and banished from 
the university. Nor are these words a 
brutum fulmen ; as is plain from the 
issue of the trial of Mr. Frend. Se- 
veral other facts will shew that our 
first reformers, while they professed 
the utmost reverence for the scriptures, 
believed that the doctrines set forth 
by the articles are strictly agreeable 
to the word of God, and would not 
suffer the truth of any of them to be 
called in question. 

In the reign of Edward the Sixth 
the articles hod been forty-two: in 
that of Queen Elizabeth, the Conveca- 
tion reduced the number to thirty- 
nine. The sixth is poiuted directly 
and forcibly against the Romanists, 
and is indeed not so much the decla- 
ration ofa religious doctrine as a re- 
presentation of the standard by which 
all such doctrines should be tried, 
Both verbally and substantiaily, there- 
fore, it might be subseribed by every 
Protestant ; if, unfortunately, it did 
not stand amidst articles which ren- 
der it a dead letter. The twentieth 
is more memorable in regard to its 
history as well as tts construction. 

It has been denied that the clause, 
“The Church has power to decree 
rites or ceremonies and authority in 
controversies of faith,” wasa part of 
the original instrument, or that it 
existed in 1562, or even in +1571. 
The genuineness of these words, is 
at least, doubtful. It is not without 
reason that they are suspected of hav- 
mg been fabricated at a more recent 
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period, at a season when the dread of 
being thought to advance claims re- 
sembling those ofthe Church of Rome 
was much diminished.* Taking the 
article, however, as we find it, | pro- 
ceed to a concise examination of tts 
clauses. 

The Church has power to decr « rites 
or ceremonies. Whence has it this 
power? Is the prerogative derived 
from Christ or from the civil magis- 
trate? If from Christ, let the grant, 


let the commission, be produced: if 


from the civil magistrate, let us learn 
in what passage of the New ‘Testa- 
ment a record may be seen of the de- 
iewation of this authority to thesstate. 

Further, It is assumed that the 
Church has authority in controversies 
of faith, that she is @ witness and a 
keeper of holy writ. Now, receiving 
this statement in the most favourable 
sense, we have here a pretension on 
the part of the Church to be an in- 
terpreter of scripture; and not only 
so but to enforce its interpretations 
upon its ministers and members, In 
the language then of the venerable 
Larduer,t Can this be justified? Is 
the claim vindicated by any thing 
which fell from our Saviour and his 
postles > Assuredly not. 

But the article goes on——“ and 
yetitis not lawful for the church to 
ordain any thing contrary to God's 
word written; neither may it so ex- 
pound one place of scripture that it be 
repugnant to another.’ Who, how- 
ever, can secure bodies of men more 
than individuals from fallibility > And 
who ts to be the judge of the Church's 
ordinances and expositions? lo her 
own Opinion, they are scriptural and 
sound: and she punishes those of } 
othciating members who say thiat hen \ 
are otherwise. 

We read, moreover, that “ as the 
Church ought not to decree any thing 
igainst holy writ, so besides the same 
ought it not to enforce any thing to be 
be lieved for necessity of “salvation.” Now 
this extract admits of the same ques- 
tions Which were occasioned by the 
foregoing. But, without repeatin, 
them, how, let us inquire, stands the 
fret? Is the practice of the Church 
in this instance consonant h her 
profession ? Would God it were 
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judgment at 






At least, the creed purporting to be 
that of Athanasius would not then 
find a place in her service. ok, 

That neither the sixth 
twentieth article of the 
iingland can furnish a salvo 
tude of subscription, appears trom a 

common law, reported 

by iord Chief Justice Coke, ** Ohne 
Snuth subscribed to the thirty-nine 
articles, with this addition, so far 
furth as the same were agreeable to the 
word of God. Where upon, it was 
res Ived by Wray, Chief Justice of 
the King’s Bench, and all the judges 
of England, -that this subscription 
was not according to the statute of 
iS Eliz, because the statute required 
an adsolute subscription, and this sub 
scription made it conditional ; and 
that this act was made for avoiding 
diversity of opinions, &e., and by this 
addition, the party might, by his own 
private opinion, take some of them 
to be against the word of God, and 
by this means diversity ry ange 
should not be avoided, which was the 
seope of the statute, and the ae 
iiself made, touching subscription, 
of none effect.” | 

Such wus the decision of “ all the 
judges of England,” at a period uot 
exceedingly remote from the date of 
the statute of 13 Lliz. : such js the 
law of the land at the present das 
In striet conformity with it, © pre 
sume, is the above exposition o: two 
of the thirty-nine articles. 
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Church of 
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Bristol, April, 1815. 
Rr % R, FLOWER Says that Chiron 
1 VB and Thomas are the true cow- 
inds; it may be so; [ say stil, how- 
ever, that to write books in support 
of Christianity, when the law of the 


SIR, 


land prohibits ans rejoinder, is to 
play the ee of a braggadocio and 
coware, 

\Ir. lower SaVS thot misre} resen- 


taliou is misrepresentaiion, to W hich 
lagree. Mr. rb lower says he has new 
heard fur the first time, that “ mo- 
dern Infidels had their hands tied be- 
hind their backs,” &c. | admit this, 
the gag, and so forth, to be mere am- 
plification, but Mr. Flower should 
know, that death is a very probable 
consequence of long imprisonment, 


1 Blackburne’s Works, Vol. ¥. 
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and if the pillory be no torture, it is 
so intended ; and only fails to be so, 
because the people are more humane 
than their governors. 

Mr. Flower, however, seems to 
make light of this; will he, then, take 
the risk of such a publication? 1 
suppose not; and yet methinks he 
should, since it is the opinion of the 
best informed Christians, that attacks 
upon Christianity have been great 
means of supporting it. 

I did not say that all Infidels were 
so bound, &c. I said they were so 
threatencd. I shall not give my 
“ frank opinion” about the statesmen, 
because I don't wish to be prosecuted 
fora libel. I shall tell Mr. Flower, 
however, that I make no doubt either 
of them does very well reconcile his 
conduct with the text quoted; and 
further, that I am persuaded that, 
upon any scheme of a revelation, a 
toleration is an absurdity ;* and this 
from a consideration of the nature of 
society and its government, which is 
every where, ultimately, that of opi- 
non. 

Mr. Flower’s second note is not a 
little curious; I said nothing that can 
at all come up to it: observations 
on it seem superfluous, yet I may re- 
mark that the “ not interfere,” and 
“the end of preventing circulation 
bemg answered, Mr, Erskine with- 
drew,” may let us a little into the 
secret of what is called ésprit de 


ys 

am not to defend what Thomas 
says about “ more strong and unan- 
swerable.” This I do not think the 
fact. Had he said, however, (I speak 
of it chiefly because of its relation to 
Mr. Flower's second paragraph) that 
these publications were dangerous to 
their authors in proportion to the pro- 
bability of their direct influence, he 
had said the truth; our best authors, 
] believe, do not call the writings of 
Paine “ trash.” 

Mr. Flower demands “ what exer- 
tions condd have been made?”—I did 
believe in, but did not expect to find 
confessed, the extreme indifference of 
Christians to these matters. Sub- 
scription! Petition to the Regent! I 
see the amile upon every Christian 








* See the Theological Repository, se- 
cond edition, vol. iii. p. 365. Why is this 
excellent work so little read? It might, 
indeed, be dangerous to read Eubulus. 
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countenance, and take it for complete 
conviction, llr. Flower speaks of the 
“« scofling age,” and seems to claim 
something like the merit of a confes- 
sor. This is too much; or else he 
does not know that nothing is more 
likely to injure a man’s character than 
a profession of infidelity, and what 
is, perhaps, more considered, it is 
fashionable to refer the rejection of 
Christianity to the badness ef the un- 
derstanding. 

| have endeavoured, Mr. Editor, to 
be as briefas possible; indeed I do not 
know that I should have troubled you 
at all, had any one else taken up the 
subject in your last number. Now, 
however, | have done. 1 add to you, 
Sir, the sincere expression of my 
thanks, for the admission of my for- 
mer letter, and the hope that my con- 
tinuing my former signature (since 
there may be many reasons for it, and 
since, | trust, | have not said any 
thing disrespectful to Mr. lower) 
will not operate to the exclusion of 


this, 
CHIRON. 
— 
SIR. April 12, 1815. 
NHERE isa Latin adage to this 
efiect, that “ There is nothing 
now said, which hath not been said 
before ;” similar to the remark of the 
wise man, that “ ‘There is nothing 
new under the sun.” ‘Though these 
sayings, like most other general 
rules, are not to be taken abso- 
lutely, they nevertheless appear to 
extend much farther than modern 
sciolists are apt to imagine. ‘These 
are ever crying out, “ See, this is 
new!" whereas, in substance at least, 
“It hath been already of old time, 
which was before us.” The senti- 
ment is applicable rather to religion 
than to politics, to moral, rather than 
to natura] philosophy. We may il- 
Justrate or paraphrase it thus :—W ise 
men in all ages, ceteris paribus, or, 
under their own particular economy, 
have generally thought nearly alike 
upon all great and important subjects. 
Thus, under the light of nature, the 
writings of the wiser Heathens testify 
that, although they gave way to the 
popular superstitions in public, they 
ridiculed them in private,* and held 
the doctrine of one supreme, perfect 
* Seneca calls the wferior gods, “* @ 
rabble of derties.”” 
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and universal Intelligence, whom they 
termed “ the best and the greatest, 
the Father of gods and men;" and to 
whom they ascribed the possession of 
endless life, and ofan ineffible felicity. 
This St. Paul, Rom. i. 20, asserts 
all the Heathen should have done; .« 
and, by analogy, we may conclude 
that all wise and good men among 
them, though neither writers nor dis- 
puters, actually embraced these doc- 
trines, together with a belief in the 
moral certainty of a future state of 
rewards and punishments; of which 
Virgil hath given us a far more ra- 
tional illustration, though mingled 
with absurdities and poetical embel- 
lishments, than ts to be found in 
many modern expositors. Under the 
patriarchal and Jewish dispensations, 
the Deity was revealed as the Father 
of all the families of the earth; and 
though punishing the impenitent, as 
“ forgiving iniquity, transgression and 
sin,” this was to be “ His name for 
ever, and his memorial unto all gene- 
rvtions:” and, that they had, or might 
lave had, the knowledge of a future 
state, our Lord tells us, “ Even Moses 
shewed at the bush.” If then, indo- 
lent and ignorant Jews, as indolent 
and ignorant Romanists do now, re- 
garded the Almighty only as a local 
Deity, confining his favours within the 
pale of their own church, and con- 
signing the rest of mankind to destruc- 
tion —this was not the fault of their 
rehgion, but of their own stupidity 
vi bhnadness; an honest attention 
“tothe law and to the testimony,” 
.o the history of their nation, and to 
the instructions of their prophets, 
would have delivered them from these 
mischievous errors: and, no doubt, 
intny were so delivered: we read but 
of one sect among them, who “ said 
there was no resurrection, neither 
angel nor spirit:"” these, were sceptics 
of ther times, whose doctrines were 
contested by the wise, and their so- 
ciety avoided: and, under the supe- 
riot light of the gospel, though error, 
prequdice, superstition and bigotry, 
were early displayed, and are still too 
prevalent; yet, in all ages, great num- 
bers have received it in its genuine 
simplicity and beauty, unadulterated 
with the dross and dregs of human 
mixtures. May we not suppose that, 
in the present day, a vast majority of 
sensible, pious and inquiring persons, 
both im the Romish and testant 


Churches, (I do not mean to compare 
them) see many things imperfect at 
least, in their respective establish- 
ments, and earnestly long for the 
times of reformation; when, by the 
co-operation of wise and good men of 
all denominations, under the blessin 
of Providence, the gates of the Chris- 
tian Church shall be opened wide to 
every sincere believer, and “ every 
plant” in his spiritual vineyard, “ which 
he hath not planted, shall be rooted up.” 
There is a wide distinction to be made 
between doctrines and opinions as laid 
down in creeds and articles, and as 
they exist in the human intellect, 
or are impressed “ upon the table of 
the heart;” and we should certainly 
learn men's religious sentiments from 
themselves, and not from their oppo- 
nents. Ask a candid Romanist what 
he thinks of the doctrine of exclusive 
salvation, and he will say that it is 
an ubsolete dogma of his church, and 
that he does not believe it. Ask a 
low churchman what he thinks of 
the Athanasian Creed; he will tell 
you, that though he may consider the 
creed itself as intended to explain the 
doctrine of a complex unity in the 
Godhead, he is not himself bound by 
it; and that he abhors the damnatory 
clauses, as horridly papistical. Ask 
a pious Arminian what are his no- 
tions of perfection; he will reply, 
the perfection of a human being, the 
perfection of sincerity, not “ idle,” 
but active honesty. Ask a zealous 
Calvinist, who is not alarmed at the 
names of reason or charity, or free 
inquiry, respecting some of his pecu- 
liar tenets, and he will waver on the 
doctrine of absolute predestination, 
and perhaps renounce unconditional 
reprobation altugether: he will allow 
the necessity of a distinction in the 
measure of future punishment, and 
leave the duration to the wisdom 
of the Deity. Even Calvin himself 
guards us against setting the atone 
ment of Christ in opposition to t:° 
mercies of God, which he acknov- 
leges to be the original cause of Iyi- 
man redemption. 

But notwithstanding these remarks, 
we must allow that ancient truths 
may be proposed in new lights, and 
the steward of divine mysteries, “ the 
scribe instructed in the kingdom of 
God, may bring forth occasionally 
out of his treasuries, things pew 44 
old;” a passage whicll an overween- 
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ing zealot for the literal sense of 
scripture in all cases, may consider 
as in direct opposition to the sen- 
timent of the wise man _ before 
quoted, and thus, unawares, set the 
law against the gospel, Christ against 
Solomon, and represent the sacred 
scriptures as inconsistent with them- 
selves. 

[ have been led into these reflec- 
tions, upon perusing lately an old 
book found in the library of the late 
excellent Dr. Fleming, which from its 
external appearaiuce might probably 
have cost him at a stall, ** some three- 
pence or four-pence.” It is entitled 
“The Tormeuts of hell, the Founda- 
tion and Pillars thereof discovered, 
searched, shaken and removed ; with 
many infallible Proofs, that there is 
not to be a Punishment after this life 
that shall never end, &c. 1658." No 
printer or author's name. Though a 
desultory work, it contains many acute 
remarks and solid arguments, founded 
on reasou and scripture, against the 
doctrine of eternal punishments, ex- 
pressed, after the manner of the time, 
in very shrev-d and homely language. 
It is the more curious, as the writer is 
both a ‘Trinitarian and, apparently, 
in favour of predestination. The fol- 
lowing note is within the cover, in the 
doctor's hand-writing. “ A book writ- 
ten by a Predestinarian, which may 
he allowed to have some arguments 
in it against the eternity of future pu- 
nishment, but who has cancelled the 
very idea of sin, and supposed the 
universal happiness of all mankind.” 
This does not appear to me to be a 
fair statement of the merits of the 
book ; but as the subject of future pu 
nishment is dismissed by you for the 
present, I shall only trouble you, if 
you think them worth insertion, with 
the author's sentiments respecting the 
doctrine of atonement; a subject 
which should certainly be treated cau- 
tiously and temperately. We must 
be careful on the one hand, not to 
detract from the character and essen- 
hak perfections of the adorable Jcho- 
vah, or encourage a vain confidence 
im the merits and unde: taking of our 
Lord; and on the other hand, not to 
essen the character of the Saviour, 
or to diminish his glory in the great 
work of redemption, as the ambassa- 
¢or of the Most High, the grand or- 
san and dispenser of his grace to the 
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children of Adam: for all men to 
whom he is preached, must “ honour 
the Son even as” (yabws) that is, as 
truly, “‘ as they honour the Father.” 
“Tle that honoureth not the Soa,” 
(with that appropriate honour which 
is his due) * honoureth not the Fa 
ther, who hath sent him.’ But Lam 
unawares entering into a disquisition, 
where I only meant to give you a 
gnotation, which now follows ver- 
batim. 
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—~ “ ] believe that Christ 
hath borne the whole punishment of 
sin ; in that I am satisfied, and desire 
no more; but how Christ suffered the 
torments of hell, | nor themselves see 
not: they say, Christ being God, 
made au infinite satisfaction, paying 
at once upon the cross, that which 
we should have been ever a paying : 
I grant, Christ is God; but the God- 
head did not, nor could not suffer; if 
the Godhead of Christ was to make 
satisfaction to God, that is to say, 
God satisfieth God; and, if Christ as 
God was to make satisfaction, to what 
purpose was Christ to be made man 
and die? If ye say, Christ was to 
make satisfaction in both his Godhead 
and manhood ; doth the Godhead need 
the help of the manhood to make sa- 
tisfaction? It is not proper to say, 
God was to be satisfied; for he wes 
never unsatisfied, God is perfect, in 
finite, happy, unchangeable; how is 
he so, if he were ever unsatisfied: ‘lo 
say, God is, or ever was unsatisfied, 
is, in effect, to deny the being of 
God; to say he is not happy; for sa- 
tisfaction and content belong to hap- 
piness ; where there is no satisfaction, 
there is no content, because no per- 
fection: God is one to us, there is but 
one God, who ‘ in Christ, reconciled 
the world unto himself; that is, Fa- 
ther, Word and Spirit, God is. one, 
not one divine nature in Christ satis- 
fying, and another in the Father, sa- 
tisfied, but the Father in the Son, 
God in Christ: the essence of God, 
one and the same, ‘ reconciling the 
world to himself. God was never 
uureconciled to the world; it is only 
man that is at enmity and unrecon- 
ciled: therefore, it is said, ‘he reconciled 
them unto him.’ * The change is in the 
creature, notin God.’ Mal. iii. 6. Ifthe 
manhood of Christ was to make satis- 
faction to God, how ean man that is 
finite, satisfy that which is infinite, 
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unless you affirm that the Godhead of niteness of God, but from the penalty 
Christ did suffer? There was vot expressed in his law for the breach of 
then any thing to suffer but the it, which ts death.” Gen. iii. 3.” 


manhood of Christ—Can the suffer- An Occastonat Reapra. 
ing of man satisfy God? Man is finr/e, — 

so is all he doth—sin is a transgression Sir. April 25, 1815. 
of the law, sin is a disorder of the (sive me leave to confirm the de- 


creature's first and chief being, which scription of the poet whom [| quoted 
stands in righteousness, and is au (p- 219% by a very respectable prose 
© lipse of the glory of man. “il is authority, for the degraded condition 
a defect and discovery of the weak- of the French peasantry under the 
ness and mutability of the reasonable reign of Louis XV. I refer to the 
creature; sin cannot impeach God. Lar] of Cork and Orrery, who, from 
Job, xxxiv. 6,7, 8. God hath ail sa- Lyons, October 2, 1754, thus writes 
tisfaction in and fiom hers hse if, not tu his friend, Mr. Duncombe, 

trom any thing without or besides him “In France the poverty of the peo- 
self. God gave not a law to bimseif ple and the fruitfulness of the soil, ar 
to satisfy, but to man: the law be circuntstances that excite wonderand 
longs onls te the human nature, compassion. All the great cities, and 
therefore Christ was a man: ‘ He the districts belonging to them, at 
took on him the form of a servant, once proclam the power and the 
and became obedicnt to death, the shame of this arbitrary government. 
death of the cross—a body.’ Obe- The French nobles are clad in purple; 
dience belongs to the human will. the French peasants have scarcely 
‘The man Christ ‘made a curse for us. sackeloth to cever them. There is no 
ile was bruised for our iniquities, and medium: between laced clothes and 


by his stripes we are healed.” [twas rags. ‘The equipages and number of 
hlood that washed away our sins; horses seem to answer the wealth of 
therefore it is said, * By the obedience the Indies. The persous who make 


of one {man} we are made righteous.’ those equipages, and who provide 
The word saath, not by the obedience food for those horses, have not bread 
of God, nor of God-man, is God sa-« to eat. The people in the provinces 
tisfied; but by the obedience of one through which we have passed, com- 
man, the man Christ Jesus. The plain extremely of the rapine of 
worthiness of Christ's person did not the farmers-general.” Corke’s Letters, 
abolish the equity of the law of God end edit. 1774. Pp. 9, 10. 
and exempt him from suffering, that More than twenty years after the 
he ought to suffer, Luke xxiv. 25. date of this nobleman’s observations, 
Some say, the suffering of Christ was the same remarks were made by Sir 
infinite, but the word saith not so: the Neale Wraxall in his “ Tour through 
punishment of sin is death, he tasted the Western, Southern, and Juterior 
death, he died for us; it is no infinite Provinces of France,” first annexed 
thing to die: they reply, the sin of to his “ Memoirs of the Kings of 
man is infinite, because committed France of the House of Valois.” He 
against an infinite God. To say sin thus writes from Blois, 138th of May, 
is infinite in a strict sense, isto attri- 1776. ; 
bute too much to sin and too little to « No language can dese ribe the 
C,od—to qive that to sin which is pro- beauty of the Loire, or the fe rtility 
per to God: to equal sin with God, is, of the country through which it flows. 
in effect, to deny the being of God; The extreme poverty aud misery of 
because, There can be but one infinite: the peasants, in the midst of a deli- 
ilso, to say sin is infinite, is to make cious paradise, producing in the great- 
all sim althe equal; for there is fare! est abundance all the necessaries and 
uo degrees in that which is infinite: elegancies of life, impresses me with 
sin, not being infinite, necds not an pity, wouder and indignation I see 
infinite satisfaction: they say, Infinite much magnificence, but still more 
Majesty offended, infinite punishment distress; one princely chateau sur- 
impesed; but it is but theirsay so, be- rounded with a thousand wretched 
cause it is without aud besides the hamlets; the most studied and ener- 
word of God, ‘ The punisment of vate luxury among the higher orders 
sin is not to be taken from the infi- of society, cantrasted with begg*ry 
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and nakedness among the people.’ though discontented and ferocious 


Wraxall's Tour, 1784. Pp.176, 7. Yet 
Mr. Burke, | recollect, in his Reflee- 
tions, re ywesents the government of 
Louis XVIth, who had now rerezned 
more than ten years, as constently 
tending to reform. What then must 
have been the wunreformed govern- 
ment of the Bourbons ! 

lam here reminded of a very mo- 
dern authority which may be consi- 
dered a8 opposing the testimony of 
the e,e-wilnesses | have mentioned. 
That justly-«steemed classical tourist, 
Mr. iustace, in his “ Letter from 
Paris,” written io July last, appears 
never to have suspected that the 
French peasant, under the feudal do- 
mination of the nohlesse, might see 
with dissatisfaction 
— “The contiguous mansion rear its head, 
Toscorn the meanness of his humble shed.”’ 
On the coutrary, he thus complains 
(pe7.) “ The chateuas hove, mn many 
places, shored the fate of their contem 
porary abbey gs andlikethem,h ve been 
destroyed, or left to moulder in gradual 
decay. ‘The villages, formerly euli- 
vened by the presence of their Lords, 
whether laymen or monks, and en- 
riched by their expenditure, now pine 
uw want and silence.” 

But it appears, from several pas- 
sages in this Letter, that the accom- 
plished writer occasionsll, wandered 
in fancy’s maze. Thus, like a zealous 
son of the Roman Church, he per- 
suades himself (p. 76) that, “ if a 
Frenchman be a Christian he must 
naturally be a Catholic;’ among 
other reasons, because the “ Catholic 
Religion combines its influence with 
the glory of the French arms—the 
fame of French heroes.” Had Mr. 
Mastace forgoticn the first Conde and 
Marshal Saxe, or that Henry the 
Great and ‘Turenne, though they 
were at length reconciled to the Ca- 
tholic Church, hid acquired all their 
military renown as Protestants? 

4 cannot guess to what historical 
cata this writer would refer for the 
hereditary benevolence of the Bourbons, 
which h® describes (p. 91) as having 
descended to touis XVIIth. Nor 
can | discover the discrimination with 
which Mr. Eustace, a scholar and an 
enlightened student of history, con- 
templated the scenes passing before him 
at Paris last summer. His observations 
appear indeed to have been quite su- 
perficial. Ie bays (p. 94) “ Thearmy, 


are commanded by officers who are 
loval—the peuple are decidedly for the 
Bourbons and monifest their attach- 
meut unequivocally and unsnimonsly. 

The head of that unfortunute fa- 
mily, after a long exile from his coun- 
try, bad a most unexpected offer of a 
crown, With at levst the sembience of 
a popular choice. ‘This le rejected 
upon such terms, and claimed to have 
beeu a king for nineteen years by the 
divine right of de-ceut, thus remind- 
ing the people of his royal ancestors, 
the grands monarques, wlio appeared 
to have dreamed as our ‘Thomson 


That toiling millions must resign their 
weal, 

And all the honey of their search, to such 

As for themselves alone themselves Jad 
rais’d, 


Aud could that people forbear to ap- 
prehend the possible return of such 
scenes os | ord Corke and Sir N. W. 
Wraxall have described? Yet, I per- 
ceive that the wise men and scribes 
at Vienn», are still determined, ac- 
cording to their Second Declaration, 
to restore Louis XVIIlth, if not to 
punish those who have. declined his 
government. O calumniated crusaders! 
might Mr lox again exclaim, could 
he arise from the tomb. 1 question 
indeed, if even the rival of ‘his politi- 
cal life and his near veighbour in the 
grave, Mr. Pitt, could have profited 
so little by experience, as now to 
snction the projects which are adyo- 
cated by the puny disciples of his 
school. 

‘The muse of Young was generally 
courtly, yet the poet has sometimes 
forgotten himself. ‘Uhus, iv the ninth 
of his Night Thoughts, apostrophiz- 
ing the inhabitants of other worlds, 
he inquires— 

K now you disease’ 
Or horrid war? with war, this fatal hour, 
Europe groans, so call we a small field, 
Where kings run mad. 


[ presume not to conjecture how 
contemporary or future poets will de- 
scribe the modern potentates at whose 
sovereign pleasure (a prerogative of 
dreadful responsibility the confused 
noise of the battle of the warrior may 
again be heard throughout Europe, 
and the scenery be displayed of gar- 
ments rolled in blood. 1 would rather 
adopt the Benevolent supplieation, 
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* Give peace in our time, O Lord, 
aud seatter thou the people that de- 
light ta war.” 
IGNOTLUS. 
a 
Manchester, March 31, 1815. 
SLR, 

N common with many of your 

readers, I have derived great plea- 
sure from the accounts wih which 
your correspondent V. f°. las favoured 
us, of thestudents who were educated 
at the Warrington Academy. And lI 
am sure that if any one equally quali- 
fied would undertake a similar ae- 
count of the members of those other 
academical institutions, from which 
our churches have been supplied du- 
ring the last fifty years, he would per- 
form not only a very interesting but 
a very edifying work. 

The list of the students at War- 
rington has particularly drawn my 
attention, because, beyoud any other 
of our Academical Institutions, it was 
instrumental in the education of Lay- 
men. Wheu I look over its lists, and 
see how many of those educated there, 
have since distinguished themselves 
as respectable and enlightened mem- 
bers of society, and as steady friends 
of those principles of civil and reli- 
gious liberty, which it was the ob- 
ject of their education to instil, I feel 
that a spirit of prophecy as well as of 
poetry dictated those beautiful lines, 
im which Mrs. Barbauld anticipates 
the future usefulness and eminence of 
its alumni. 


** How bright the scene to fancy’s eye ap- 
pears, 

Thro’ the long perspective of distant years, 

When they this little group their country 
calls, 

From Academic shades and learned halls, 

To fix her laws, her spirit to sustain, 

And light up glory, thro’ her wide do- 
main ! 

Their various tastes in different arts dis- 
played 

Like temper'd harmony of light and shade, 

With friendly union in one mass shall 
blend, 

And this adorn the state, and that de- 
fend,”’ 


The proportion indeed of those on 
whom these advantages were thrown 
away is too large ; but the injudicious 
laxity of admission which ruined the 
discipline of the institution, is a fault 
too palpable not to be guarded against 
by those concerned in the manage- 
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ment of sunilar establishments. Ma 
king every deduction, | am persuaded 
that Warrington Academy was not 
only the means of supplying the Dis- 
senting churches with many valuable 
ministers, but also of fixing an attach- 
ment to the dissenting cause in many 
youtlg men who would otherwise have 
heen lost to us from the indifterence 
or dislike to that cause, which they 
would have acquired at other places 
of education. It is this reflection aris- 
ing out of the history of the Warring- 
ton Academy, which induces me to 
request a little space in your Reposi- 
tory, for some remarks on a subject 
to which | think the public mind 
amongst us is not sufficiently alive— 
I mean the necessity of a Dissenting 
education for Lay Déssenters. 

I shall not enter into any arguments 
to prove, that it is of vital importance 
to the permanence of the Dissenting 
cause, that the higher classes of our 
laymen should be retained amongst 
us by every honourable method. The 
thing is too obvious for argument, and 
my wish is rather to shew, how es- 
sential it is to the Attainment of this, 
that the education of youth should 
be carried on and completed as much 
as possible within our own bosom. 
Nor shall I think it necessary to prove, 
that a parent infringes no right of 
conscience in his child when he en- 
deavours to subject his mind to those 
impressions which will naturally dis- 
pose him to continue a dissenter. 
‘these chimerical rights of conscience 
have been pushed so far, that it has 
been held unfair to teach a child even 
the being of a God, until he was of 
an age to judge ofthe argument ; and 
certainly if the principle were good 
for any thing, it must’ be good even 
to this monstrous extreme. But every 
judicious parent acts on the belief 
that it is his duty as early as possible 
to impress on his child’s mind those 
principles by which he wishes his fu- 
ture conduct to be regulated, and to 
subject him to those influences which 
shall most effectually conspire with 
his direct instructions. Tha only ques- 
tion then can be, “ Are my own prin- 
ciples, as a Dissenter and a Unita- 
rian, of sufficient importance, to make 
me wish that my son should continue 
in the profession of them ?” If there 
be any one amongst us who hesitates 
to answer this question in the affirm- 
ative—ifthere be any one calling bim- 
































self a dissenter who does not think, 
that in doing what he can toperpe- 
tuate the number and respectability 
of the dissenting body, lre is discharg- 
ing aduty to the civil liberties of his 
country, and the true interests of re- 
ligion—if there be any one calling 
himself a Unitarian, who cares not 
whether his children will bear their 
testimony to this fundamental doc- 
trine of reason and scripture, or re- 
lapse into conformity with a ‘Trinita- 
rian church, | cannot expect that any 
appeal of mine will rouse him to a 
proper feeling on thesubject. If, how- 
ever, there should be any, who do 
value their own religious principles 
and wish their children to adhere to 
them, and yet think they may safely 
leave them to associate almost ex- 
clusively with members of the esta- 
blishment, or join habitually io its 
worship, during the period of their 
education, they must be very little 
aware of the eflect which habit, com- 
bined with the other motives which 
draw back dissenters to the bosom 
of the church, is likely to have upon 
them in future life. 

It is not in the earlier part of edu- 
cation that dissenters are chargeable 
with this carelessness or inconsistency. 
Their children, if sent from home, 
usually receive initiatory learning at 
Dissenting Schools; and certainly 
whatever may have beeu the case, no 
one now can plead that he is under 
the necessity of sending his son toa 
school kept by a member of the Es- 
tablishment, becanse he could not be 
made a good scholar any where else. 
Formerly, a school terminated the 
education of all, but those intended 
for professions, or of young men of 
great expectations; it still does ofa 
large number amongst ourselves, and 
s/1 more generally among the ortho- 
dox Dissenters. For many years past, 
however, the increased desire of know- 
ledge, which has arisen, among other 
causes, from the improving condition 
of the community at large, has creat- 
ed a necessity for extending the limits 
of a course of education. Parents na- 
turally wish their children to possess 
something beyond the mere elemen- 
tary knowledge which can only save 
them from the imputation of ignorance 
—to know something of the wonders 
of natural and mental philosophy—of 
those principles of politieal science 
which are deduced from the History 
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of Man, and the investigation of his 
moral nature; of the literature of their 
own and foreiga nations, which forms 
so large a topic of discussion int every 
refined society. ‘To meet this in- 
creased desire of knowledge, the plan 
of education amonyst us has been en- 
larged. At Daventry, at Hackney, 
at Warrington, at the Academica) in- 
stitution formerly in this place, and 
now removed to York, it has been 
made an object to prevent the ne- 
cessity of our youth being sent to 
I:nglish or Scotch Universities for 
the completion of their studies, by 
offering them an opportunity of pur- 
suing a similar, in some points even a 
more extensive, course. The ‘Trus- 
tees of the last mentioned institation 
have very recently laid the particu- 
lars of the plan of study pursued there 
before the public, who can thus judge 
how far it is calculated to attain the 
end which it proposes. I believe few 
will deny, that a young man who has 
been led through such a course, with 
proper attention on his own part, will 
have acquired an extent and variety 
of knowledge, and a general enlarge- 
ment of mind, of which he will con- 
tinue to reap the fruits as long as he 
lives. 

The number of Lay-students at 
York has varied, but [ think it never 
has been such as might have been ex- 

cted from the numbers, opulence, 
aud love of knowledge which are to 
be found iu that class of Dissenters 
with which it is virtually connected, 
though it disclaims all party objects, 
and opens its doors, without regard 
to religious denomination. This has 
been owing in a slight degree per- 
haps to young men having been sent 
to an English University, more, i 
aim inclined to think, to theirincreas- 
ed resort to the Scotch. 

1 believe that very inaccurate ideas 
prevail respecting the discipline and 
course of education at the Scottish 
Universities; for! can hardly suppose 
that if they were accurately known, 
parents would not be deterred from 
exposing their children to the hazard 
of wasting at least, if not misemploy- 
ing, so precious a portion of their 
lives. In none of them is there any 
kind of discipline or controul over 
the students, beyond fines for non- 
attendance, or non-performances of 


‘exercises ; ip the University of Edin- 


burgh not even this degree of super- 
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intendance is exercised, except in the 
lowest classes, those of the languages, 
which very few Duvlishmen think of 
entering; such is the miserable state 
of classical learning there. ‘The ?ro- 
feasor receives his fees at the com- 
mnencement of the session, authorizes 
the student toattend his lectures, but 
never considers it as his duty to ob- 
serve whether he really does attend, 
or call him to account if he plays 
truant. 

Now there may be something very 
attractive to a juvenile fancy, in the 
prospect of this emancipation from 
constraint ; but should it not be ex- 
actly in the same degree alarming to 
a prudent parent? ‘To what hazard 
does he put both the morals and tn- 
telleciual improvement of his child, 
by sending him at the age perhaps 
of sixteen, just emerging from the 
watchful discipline of a school, to a 
land of strangers, to associate with 
the promiscuous crowd, which such 

1 place of education collects, far from 
the sight of all whose authority might 
have influence over him! What will 


it avail that diftlerent branches of 


science are taught by men of the first 
eminence, if it is left to the option of 
a youth, in whom the habit of appli- 
cation cawnot be very strong, sup- 
posing it to exist at all, to determine 
bow often he will attend their lec- 
tures? I impute vo blame to the 
eminent men who teach in that Uni- 
versity; for | am not sure that upon 
= whole things are not best as they 

: but [ am sure that any parent 
alee sends a son thither, unless his 
habits of application aud self-govern- 
ment are most decidedly fixed, ex- 
poses him to a very awful risk. 

At the Universit y of Glasgow, more 
care is taken to secure the regular at- 
tendance of the students at the hours 
of lecture, though they are equally 
masters of the rest of their time. The 
system of examinations, though much 
less efficacious than it might be made, 

wakens diligence andemulation. But 
the excessive numbers which crowd 
the classrooms of that University, 
make it almost impossible that the 
proficiency of a student should be 
such as it might be, where more at- 
tention can be paid to each individual. 
Che classes of Greek and Latin shew 
the evil of excessive numbers most 
strikingly, both because the over- 
‘owing is the greatest in them, (a 


Scotch College being not only a Col- 
lege, but a grammar school) apd 
because it is far more difficult to 
teach a languyge accurately to such 
a multitude, than to lecture with ef 
fect ou chemistry or moral ; ‘hilosophy, 
The defect is not in the teachers but 


in the system. ‘The professor of 


Greek stands deservedly high in re 
putation, pot only as a scholar, but 
as a disciplinarian and a lecturer—but 
he cannot, any more than the French 
Marshal who wes sent to defend Ly. 
ons, achieve tmpossibilities. leay, 
it to any of your readers to calculat 
how often each individual can be ex 
amined in a class of 150, meeting fo; 
examination once a day; and to aij 
who have attempted to teach a lan. 
guage to say, what cflect they could 
expect to produce under such a sys 
tem. Some may be disposed to argu: 
with Dr. Paley in a similar case, * that 
we must sow many seeds, to raise 
one flower ;" that we must take the 
chance of instruction being improved 
by those to whom it is addressed ; and 
that more than this is impossible, 
where many are to be taught ai once. 
This may be satisfactory to one who 
reasous on the matter, without any 
personal interest; but | should think 
no parent would very calmly con 
template the probability that his ows 
son might be represented by one ot 
the seeds, which, by this broadcast 
sowing, are lost, or choaked, or at 
best get no depth of earth, when a lit 
tle care in the placing and the cover 
ring would have secured its vigorous 
growth and abundant productiveness 
Is it presuming then too much to 
hope that those parents among us, 
who are tempted by the name of : 
University to send their children to 
finish their education at either of the 
places to which I have alluded, will 
consider with themselves, whether 
they have that decided turn for stu- 
dy, which can dispense with all su- 
perintendance of the employment 0: 
their time, and such a strength of 
good principle as will be in no dan- 
ger from the removal of old rest caits, 
and the occurrence of untried temp- 
tations. If not, perhaps they may 
think that they sual consult their in- 
tellectual and moral improvement bet- 
ter by placing them im a situation, 
such as the institution at York pre- 
sents, where under the immediate ob- 
servation of their teachers, their se- 
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vera! peculiarities of intellect or tem- 

rcan be perceived and remedied ; 
and, collected in one domestic esta- 
blishment, they are removed from the 
risk of promiscuous socicty, and in- 
cited to correct deportment by aknow- 
ledge of the notice that is taken of 
their conduct. 

The expences attending the two 
modes of education are not so easily 
compared, since a session at a Scotch 
University lasts barely six months, 
and at York rather more than nine. 
I believe few will think that the terms 
at the latter place could be lower 
than they are stated* in the paper 
circulated by the ‘Trustees, without 
injury to those concerned. As to the 
incidental expences of books and 
clothes, &c. it rests with every pa- 
rent to fix them as he pleases. ‘They 
may be moderate or extravagant as 
he is profuse, or economical in his 
allowance to his sov. Something 
must be left to a young man’s own 
discretion: it is one great object of 
an academical education to teach this 
discretion, by leaving him more to 
himself than he has hitherto been 
left; and thus preparing him to bhe- 
come entirely his own masier. | 
would only ask, where are those ha- 
hits most likely to be acquired which 
lead to profuse expenditure? Where 
young men are subject to no controul 
as to the choice of their society, and 
the place and manner of spending 
their time, or where they are under 
the salutary restraints of academical 
discipline ? 

| may seem to your readers, Sir, to 
have wandered a good deal from the 
subject which I professed to discuss ; 
but if they will consider that the In- 
stitution to which | have referred is 
the only one in which a Lay Dissenter 
can receive a Dussenting education, 
after leaving school, they will see 
that the deviation is not so wide as it 
might appear. Heping that by call- 
ig thew attention to an important 
subject, your Repository may render 
another service to the cause of reli- 
ligious truth and liberty, 1 subscribe 
myself 

A Friend to the Permanence of Uni- 
tartan Dissent. 





* One Hundred Guineas for the ex- 
Peuces of boarding, lodging and tuition. 
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An Improper Subject of Missionary Sermons. agg 


Sir, 

HE subscribers to the Unitarian 

_ Fund must have been highly 
gratified with the list of pulpit-sub- 
jects, and the plan of sermons, far- 
nished by their intelligent and labo- 
rious Missionary, Mr. Wright, in your 
last Number (pp. 359, 260) ; but some 
serious doubts have arisen in my mind, 
with regard to the propriety of “ No. 
32, The Existence and Influence of 
the Devil,’ as a*topic for popular 
preaching. Is the doctrine of the 
New ‘Testament sufficiently clear up- 
on this point to warrant a Missionary 
in deciding upon it? Is it not, upon 
the whole, probable, that our Lord 
and the apostles believed, in some de- 
gree, in some sort of evil spirit ? Does 
not the statement of such a subject 
shock and terrify serious Christians, 
holding the vulgar faith, and close 
their ears against a missionary? And 
does it not furnish low-minded, irre- 
ligious men, who will not examine 
the scriptures, and who care nothing 
about missionary preaching, with an 
authority for scofting, and introduce 
the maxim of “ no devil” into ale- 
houses and other places of like cha- 
racter, where it will be esteemed a 
licence to vice! Above all, is it not 
generally dangerous to pull down, 
rather than to build up the faith of 
the common people, and would it 
not answer every purpose of the 
worthy missiqnary, to assert the sole, 
all-perfect, and infinitely just and 
merciful government of Almighty 
Cod? 

Submitting these questions to your 
readers generally, and to Mr. Wright 
particularly, | am, Sir, 

A Subscriber to the Fund. 
- —a 
Sir, 
ET your readers look into the 

_A Evangelical and Methodist Ma 
gazines, and they will be astonished 
at the vast sums of money raised a- 
mongst the denominations who re- 
spectively support those works, in 
aid of religious charities: but their 
astonishment will cease, when they 
sce how those sums are raised, namely, 
by numerous subordinate and auxiliary 
societies, where the whole population 
of the sect is embodied, where the 
poor man gives in his sixpence and 
the child its penny. 

From this management, Unitarians 
may take a Jesson. ‘Their institutions 
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stand in need of support ; and | would 
recommend that m every congrega 

tion there be an Avriliary Society 
hehalf of one of more Unitarmn ob- 
ject, the Fund, the Academy, York 
(‘ollewe, the Christian Tract Society, 
the London) Unitarian (Book) So- 
ciety, or some one of the Country 
Book Associations. Where the in- 
come of the Aurtlary Society ts con- 
siderable, it might be divided accord- 
ing to the discretion of the members, 
amongst several or even all of these 
west tutions. 

The benefit of Umtarian Auxillary 
Societies woukl not be confined 
merely to the institutions which they 
would ast. These minor axsoria- 
tions would draw forth the young 
people of a congregation, encoursge 
their zeal and public spirit, and pre- 
pare them for usefulness. Ministers 
who should sanction them, would, | 
apprehend, find them in afew years 
no meen supports of their ministry. 

Happy should | be if this sugges. 
ton should produce the effect de- 
signed, and | should be gratified if 
the Rules of the first Auxiliary So- 
ciety were to be inserted in your Ma- 
gazme. For one, | mean tomake the 
attempt, which | recommend to my 
brethren. 

An Umtarian Pastor. 
——a 
Occupations and Miracles of King 
Ferdinand VII. 
| Prove the Morning Chronicle.| 

Ser occupations of King Ferdi- 

nand during his captivity in 
France were alluded to by Mr. W hit- 
bread in parliament. We have been, 
through the favour of a valuable cor- 
respondent, put in possession of the au- 
thentic docoment, setting forth the 
holy and mirsculous works performed 
by Ferdinand, and we have been pre- 
sented only by the overtiow of tem- 
porary matter, from making an ex- 
tract for the maprovement of our read- 
ers. The decument is a Sermon, 
preached by Don Blaz de Ostoloza, 
(Chaplain Mayor of his Catholic Ma- 
jesty, and his Confessor. The follow- 
ing isan extract. 

Phe Confessor begins by giving a 
on of the life of the King at Va- 


¥: 

Hare King,” says he, “rose at 
eight o'clock, heard mass, breakfasted, 
made afterwards a party at billiards, 
enfered his cigset to read his letters, 


or some ion of holy writ, em 
broidered at the tambour till tee 
o clock, at which time he took a short 
airing in 2 carriage—he dined on his 
return—made a short prayer, recetved 
his brothers, or these who were ad- 
mitted to pay their court to him, sup- 
ped, and before going to bed recited 
with all his household the Litames, 
which he toned himself. An agent 
of Napoleon, whose impious presence 
he was forced to endure, employed 
all means of seductiun to draw the 
infant from his holy occupations. He 
brought a troop of female dancers 
from Paris, and even his own wife 
to endeavour to charm the King; but 
I perceived by certain signs ‘acids the 
Coufessor, whose words we translate 
literally), that the breasts of these 
women indecently exposed, were be- 
ginning to have a dangerous effect on 
the Prince, who was ready to fall 
into the seventh deadly sin. I ad- 
monished him in time, and like the 
slave of Potiphar, Don Ferdinand es- 
ca these new syrens. 

King was above all things in- 
censed at the poverty of the chief al- 
tar of the parish of Valency ; and at 
there being in the chateau, a play- 
house, while there was neither 2 cha- 
pel nor an oratory—while the people 
were luxurious in their furniture and 
feasts, and miserable in the decoration 
of their temples. The King embrotd- 
ered himself a beautiful robe of white 
silk, with gold pullets and gold 
fringe, for the Virgin. He had raised 
a superb altar, gilt, and he some- 
times served himself the mass at the 
feet of the Queen of the Angels. The 
Queen of the Angels was most sensi- 
ble of these royal attentions, and ma- 
nifested to him her content by many 
signs. It happened in particular that 
one night an ecclesiastic of the dis- 
trict being overcome with sleep in 
the church, the Virgin appeared to 
him as coming oat of the altar— She 
advanced towards tke ecclesiastic, 
made several turms round him to dis- 
play the elegance of her toilette, and 
said to him, sighing, that her son re- 
ceived the vows of the King in recom- 
pence of the fine robe that he had 
given her ; that the Spanish princes 
would not remain Jong without being 
delivered ; and that they must form 
an order of the Holy Sacrament, with 
which all the chevaliers should be 
armed for his defence. 








The Priest mach touched by this 
speech, awakened, and came to me 
to reveal the miraculous vision, but 
I answered by assuring him that the 

Virgin had already satd as much 
to the King himeeif, who im thanking 
her had promised, that on his return 
to. Spain he would make her worship 
fourish over all the provinces sub- 
jected to his donmnion. ’ 

— 
Monumental Inscriptions. 
Sir, 
EADERS have different tastes. 

Mine is perhaps peculiar : I take 
great and peculiar pleasure im perus- 
mg the lines of affection and sorrow 
inscribed on tomb-stones. Of these 
inscriptions I havea collection, and 
if you shew your assent by the inser- 
tion of the present article, shall send 
some of the most interesting of them, 
from time to time, for the Monthly 


Repository. 
, SEPULCHRALIs. 


No. L 
On a mouument fixed to the South 
wall of Lambeth Church, at a little 
Aistance from the South-East door 


Near this place are the remains of 
Wiiia™ Bacos, 
of the Salt-Office, London, gent. 
who was killed by thunder and lightning 
at his window, July the 12th, 1787. 
Aged 34 years. 
By touch ethereal in a moment slain, 
He felt the power of death, but not the 
pain ; 
Swift as the lightning glanc’d his spirit 
flew, 
And bade this rough tempestuous world 
adieu 
Short was his passage te that peaceful 
shore, 
Where storms annuy and dangers threat no 
more. 


— 
No. IL. 
On an altar-tomb of stone, at the 
south side of the East end of Lam- 
be th Church Yard: 


Here lyes what remains of 
Mrs. Ans Jerrerizs. 
Whose maiden name was Heath. 
Ob. May, 1735. 
Once 
Neat aud yet genteel, handsome and 
_ agreeable, sweet jn her manners, 
mnocent in her life, generous and obliging, 


Food for worms, and cloathed 


With the deformity of the grave. 


Monumental Inseriptions. 
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But, reader, don’t thiak 
Sech worth shall lye burted in oblivion. 
No—be assured she shal] fad 
What she ardently wish'd for, 
A happy immortality 
What though neo costly urn preserves her 


dust, 

Nor hallowed walls sapport her marble 
bast, 

There is—from whom her form shall neter 

rt 

Till the last pang shall tear it from his 

heart. 
—=_—— 

Newtugton Green, Mew i, 1815. 
SIR, 


NYHE following article is the sub- 
stance of a Discourse delivered 
soon after the repeal of the penal sta- 
tutes which existed against L nitarians. 
if deemed worthy of insertion it may 
serve perhaps to keep the principles 
of dissent and the love of religous 
liberty awake in the minds of your 

readers. lam, 

Yours truly, 
J. G. 

Christianity, though the best sys- 
tem of religion, has been treated as if 
it were the worst. The constituted 
anthorities, civil and ecclesiastical, 
were leagued together to put down 
the rising cause of the prince of peace; 
employing such means as seemed 
most effectual to accomplish the pur- 
pose—reproashes, threatenings, pro- 
secutions, fines, imprisonment, tor- 
ture and death. 

Hitherto Christianity, like virtue 
in adversity, appeared in its genuine 
purity and native excellence. So in- 
nocent, so mild, so graceful was she 
even in the sighs and tears which 
cruelty and oppression wrung from 
her, that many of her enemies fell in 
love with her beauty. While Chris- 
tians were united in the bond of cha- 
rity they were mightier than their 
adversanies, thoagh they only opposed 
mercy to cruelty, ne mildness to 
violence Overcoming evil with 
they mightily grew and oe 

In the course of a few centuries, 
however, the strange 
appeared, of Christianity turned per- 
secutor ; nay, of Christianity perse- 
a Christianity, which con- 
tinued to the present time. The cause 
of this uncbristian conduct in pro- 
fessed Christians hes on the very sur- 
face of history. No sooner was Chris- 
tianity endowed by C ine, -es- 
tablished by law, allied to the state, 
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clothed with political authority and 
armed with civil power, than it began 
topersecute. This, with all lovers of 
religious liberty, will ever be an un- 
conquerable objection to ecclesiastical 
establishments. Their history is the 
history of persecution, written with 
the blood of the innocent, which yet 
crieth to heaven for vengeance. ‘There 
never was a religious establishment 
which did not persecute. Heathen- 
ism, and Judaism, and Christianity, 
and Popery, and Protestantism, and 
Lutheranism and Calvinism, and Epis- 
copalianism, and Presbyterianism, have 
all persecuted in their turn, when esta- 
blished by law and armed with politi- 
cal power. 

We are now speaking of what 
establishments have been, not of what 
they may be. ‘They have been losing 
their intolerant spirit because in their 
old age they have lost their strength, 
ond we can confidently predict that 
the time is not far distant, when every 
sect will be, if not equally endowed, 
at least equally LeGatizep with the 
established sect. 

The aspect of the present times is 
interesting to those who value the 
rights of conscience, and excites at 
once their gratitude and their hope. 
They can now turn their view from 
the rise and progress of ecclesiastical 
tyranny to its decline and fall. The 
cause of religious liberty is gaming 
new triumphs and receiving fresh ac- 
cessions of strength. Public opinion 
is coming in with a growing stream: 
it has already reached the seat of le- 
gistation and caused the whole fabric 
of intolerance to shake. Legislators 
are now convinced that the sacred 
rights of conscience must be respected, 
and have removed some unjust, dis- 
graceful and oppressive statutes from 
the statute-book. ‘There are no de- 
nomivations of Christians in the Bri- 
tish empire that are not now tolerated, 
Even those who have been most ob- 
noxious to persecution, are now put 
upon the level of other Dissenters. 
They can now meet for worship with- 
out acting legally, and may publicly 
impugn the doctrine of the Trinity 
without danger of fine or imprison- 
ment. A few months ago the sword 
was suspended over their heads: now 
they are covered with the shield of 


p>) amen 
is not merely on our own account 
that we are called to rejoice in the 


growing success of the cause of relj- 
gious liberty. Our benevolence js 
awakened as well as our gratitude. 
We would have other nations enjoy 
the privileges of our own ; and there- 
fore hail with joy every act of British 
legislation, that holds out to other 
staies an example of justice and liber- 
ality. The abolition of the slave-trade 
by this country will probably effeet 
its abolition over all the world; and 
the annihilation of persecution in this 
nation, may be the means of termi- 
nating its existence in all the nations 
of Lurope. This would crown us 
with greater glory than all the tri- 
umphs of fleets and armies. 

Such glory, however, is not yet 
merited. Much, it is true, has been 
done, but much yet remains to be ac- 
complished, Lollard’s tower has been 
dismantled, but it ought to be en- 
tively demolished. Dissenters are per- 
mitted to worship God according to 
the dictates of their conscience, with- 
out incurring fine or imprisonment, 
yet still they are only tolerated.. The 
liberty they enjoy is still considered 
as a privilege granted, and not as their 
inalienable birthright: they do not 
hold it by the original charter of hea- 
ven, but by a grant of usurped prero- 
gative. What heir to an estate would 
be content to enjoy his inheritance by 
the sufferance ofthat usurped authori- 
ty which wrested from him his original 
legal title? If we were content to 
hold our liberty of worship and pro- 
fession by such a tenure, it could 
never be cousidered as sure to us or 
to posterity. The right to give, im- 
plies the right to take away or with- 
hold: the gift may be recalled or 
discontinued; and though legislators 
of the present day may not be dis- 
posed to exercise this authority, we 
have no certain pledge that others will 
not. Thus, while under the Act of 
Toleration we hold our rights only as 
privileges, and we hold our privileges 
by no certain tenure—by no sure title. 
We are as the Israelites in Egypt : 
when the okl king lived to whom Jo- 
seph was minister, it was well with 
them—but when another king arose 
who knew not Joseph, they were 
stripped of their privileges and made 
to groan with bondage and oppres- 
sion. 

The precariousness of their religious 
liberty is not the only grievance of 
which Dissenters have yet to complain: 











itis not merely insecure, but incom- 
te. They lie under civil disabili- 
ties which mark them out as a de- 
caste. Every thing of this na- 
ture is as impolitic as unjust; for as 
union is strength, that must be the 
best policy which unites all the mem- 
bers of the state by cqual rights— 
which avails itself of the wisdom of 
the wise and the virtue of the good, 
without regard to controverted opi- 
nions. 

This begins at last, after many ages 
of experience, to be properly under- 
stood: its utility is no longer a theor v— 
theexperiment has been made, aud its 
beneficial results have been seen and 
felt. [n this the British Empire has not 
the glory of taking the lead and show- 
ing others the way, but the disgrace of 
reluctantly following, and of remaining 
far behind. America, Holland, Swit- 
zerland—even France, would teach us 
political wisdom towards religion. 

As it is impolitic, so it is unjust to 
withhold any civil rights from any 
religious sect. Is it just in any subor- 
dinate authority to punish for obedi- 
epce to the highest authority? ‘The 
man who complies with the dictates 
of conscience, obeys the highest aa- 
thority, and he is punished for that 
obedience when it subjects him to any 
civil disadvantage. 

As legislative interference with con- 
science is unjust towards men, so it 
invades the prerogatives of God. It 
isa duty, therefore,-which we owe to 
the Most High, to ourselves and to 
posterity, to insist on complete, un- 
qualified, untolerated religious liberty 
—not craving it as a boon, but de- 
manding it as our right. The legisla- 
ture is not our donor, but our debtor. 
There is no objection to receiving the 
amount yet due by instalments, if it 
be inconvenient to render the whole 
sum atone payment, Let it be well 
understood, however, that part has 
been received, and not the whole ; and 
that part has been taken as a pledge, 
and not as composition for the whole. 

The most bigoted in the priesthood 
and the most illiberal in the establish- 
ment, are now convinced that some 
respect must be shown to the rights 
of conscience ; and that the old system 
of iitolerance cannot be preserved 
fnure. They are perhaps willing to 
sacrifice part that the whole may not 
perish; as in a storm, of the 
cargo is thrown ov to save the 
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ship. But if such be their sparing 
mercy towards persecution, Dissenters 
ought surely to show it no compassion. 
Long has it prevailed against them, 
but if they be firm to their principles, 
they will behold it fall to rise no more. 

We have comparatively but little to 
do. Other men laboured and we have 
entered into their labours: they clear- 
ed the ground, laid the foundation 
and raised the bulwarks of religious 
liberty in perilous times. We have 
only to add what they left undone, 
and finish the good work. 

Much seems to have been done in 
our time, yet the good work hus ad- 
vanced but slowly. Some have stood 
all the day idle—some have said with 
with the Jews of old, “the time is 
not yet, the time is not yet;” others 
have gone about like those who weak- 
ened the hands of good Nehemiah, 
preaching fear and despair, saying, 
it is safer that Dissenters should be 
only on sufferance, than that Catho- 
lics should come into ‘office and 
power, 

Public opinion is irresistible, ex- 
cept when divided against itself. Had 
all Dissenters been as stedfast and un- 
wearied in their resistauce of persecut- 
ing principles and measures, as the 
Quakers have been, intolerance had 
been long since driven from the Bri- 
tish empire. 

That body of public opinion which 
operates any great change on the state 
of society, is mode up of many indivi- 
dual opinions collected together. . No 
one ought, therefore, to consider him- 
self as the small dust in the balance, 
but should put his weight of influence 
into the right scale at the best time. 
Now is the favourable time—now is 
day of salvation; or at least it is now 
nearer than when we first believed. 

oo | 
Sir, 

EVERAL of your correspondents 

have at various times given ys the 
fruit of their researches into what ma 
be called the aptiquities of Engli 
Unitarianism. In reading their com, 
munications it has frequently occur. 
red to me that it would be very useful, 
if we were to attempt to bring toge- 
ther in your work, the names of | 
the avowed and publicle-known Uni: 
tarians in England, from the times of 


the Reformation to those of 
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2094 Book-Worm. 
more, of their lives, and a catalogue 
of their publications. Some justice 
would thus be done to the memory of 
these much-injured confessors, and 
materials would be brought together 
for a complete history of heresy in 
Great Britain. In compiling sucha 
list, great use may be made of the 
writers against the Unitarians, of 
whom, also, a list would be amusing, 
and helpful tu the ecclesiastical histo- 
rian. 1 should reckon upon the aid 
of your well-read and able corres- 

pondent, Vermiculus, in this work. 

EPISCOPUS. 

—=— 
Book-Worm. No. XX1I. 

Sir, April 23, 1815. 
SNHE last Piece annexed to the 
EL “Fifty Reasons” of Anthony UI- 
rick, is attributed to the Duchess of 
York, the eldest daughter of the Earl 
of Clarendon, by whom she had been 
educated in the strictest forms of the 
established of the Church of England. 
The duchess for some years after her 
marriage, probably till her father's 
exile, in 1667, had been regarded as a 
Protestant. She, however, drew up or 
adopted the following paper, which, 
after her death, was shewn to Burnet 





by the duke, “ all writ in her own 

hand,” (QO. T. 1. 309.) 

A Copy of a Paper written by the late 
Duchess of York. 


St, James's, Aug. 20, 1670. 

It is so reasonable to expect, that a per- 
son always bred up in the Church of Eng- 
land, and as well instructed in the doctrine 
of itas the best divines and her capacity 
ebvuld make her, should be liable to many 
censures for leaving that, and making her- 
self a member of the Roman Catholic 
Church, to which, I confess, I was one 
of the greatest enemies it ever had, that I 
choose rather to endeavour to satisfy my 
friends, by reading this paper, than to have 
the trouble to answer all the questions that 
may daily be asked me: And first, I do pro- 
test in the presence of Almighty God ; That 
fo person, man or woman, directly nor in- 
direetly, ever said any thing to me (since I 
came into England) or used the least endea- 
vour to make me c my religion: It 
if a blessing I wholly owe to Almighty 
God; and, I hope, the hearing of a prayer 
I daily made him, ever since I was in 
France and Flanders; where, seeing the 
devotion of the Catholics, (though I had 
very little myself) I made it my continual 
request to Almighty God, that if I were 
not, I might ore I died, be in the true 
religion: I did not in the least doubt, but 
that I was so, and never hati any wanner 








No. XXII. 


of scruple till November last; when read. 
ing a book called * The History of the Re. 
formation,”’ by Dr. Heylin,* which I had 
heard very much cammended, and had 
been told, if I ever had any doubt in my 
religion, that would settle me: Instead of 
which, I found it the description of the 
horridest sacriliyes in the world; and could 
find no reason why we left the Church, but 
for three the most abominable ones that were 
ever heard of among Christians : First, Hen- 
ry VIIT. renounces the pope's authority, be- 
cause he would not give him leave to part 
with his wife and marry another in her life- 
time: Secondly, Edward VI. was a child, 
and governed by his uncle, who made bis 
estate out of church lands. 

And then Queen Elizabeth, who being 
no lawful heiress to the crown, could have 
no way to keep it, but by renouncing a 
church, that could never suffer so unlawful 
a thing to be done by one of her children. 

I confess, I cannot think the Holy Ghost 
could ever be in such councils; and it is 
very strange, that, if the bishops had no 
design, but (as they say) the restoring to 
us the doctrine of the primitive church, 
they should never think upon it till Henry 
VIII. made the breach, upon so unlawful 
a pretence, 

These scruples being raised, I began to 
consider of the difference between the Ca- 
tholics and us, and examined them, as wel! 
as I could, by the holy scripture ; which, 
though I do not pretend to be able to un- 
derstand, yet there are some things I found 
so easy, that I cannot but wonder I had 
been so long without finding them out 
As, the real presence in the blessed sacra- 
ment; the infallibility of the church ; con- 
fession, and praying for the dead. After 
this, I spoke severally to two of the best 
bishops we have in Eugland,t who both 


—, 





* In the following passage Father Or- 
leans attributes the conversion of the Duke 
as well as his Duchess to this work, which 
James met with at Brussels. ‘ Ce fata 
Bruxelles, au sortir de Brance, qu’ ayant 
assez de tems pour lire, il tomba sur 
V'Histoire d'Heylin. Il la lut avec atten- 
tion, et au travers des divers pretextes dont 
les Protestgns s’efforcent de colorer le 
schisme de leur pais, il reconnut évidem- 
ment que cette separation si contraire 4 la 
maxime d’unité qui est le fondement de 
l’Eglise, étoit, en effet, l’ouvrage des pat 
sions humaines. La Duchesse d' York, par 
un évenement remarquable, fut convert 
en lisant Je méme livre.” Hist. des Rev. 
iii, 386 and 388. 

+ In the margin these are described as 
Sheldon, Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
Blandford, Bishop of Worcester. Accord- 
tng to Burnet, Morley, Bishop of Winches- 
ter, “ had been her ieher confessor. She 
practised secret confession to him from the 
time that she was twelve years old, And 
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¢old me there were many things in the Ro- 
man Church, which it were very much to 
be wished we had kept; as confession, 
which was, no doubt, commanded by God; 
that praying for the dead was one of the 
ancient things in Christianity ; that for 
their parts they did it daily, though they 
would not own it: and afterwards, press- 
ing one of them very much upon the other 
points, he told me, that if he had been 
bred a Catholic he would not change his 
religion ; but, that being of another ehurch 
wherein he was sure were all things ne- 
cessary to salvation, he thought it very ill 
to give that scandal, as to leave that 
church wherein he had received his bap- 
tism.t 

All these discourses did but add more to 
the desire I had to be a Catholic, and gave 
me the most terrible agonies in the world 
within myself. For all this, fearing to be 
rash in a matter of that weight, I did all 
I could to satisfy myself; made it my 
daily prayer to God to settle me in the 
right, and so went on Christmas-day to 
receive in’ the King’s Chapel ; after which 
I was more troubled than ever, and could 
uever be in quiet, till I had told my desire 
to & Catholic, who brought a priest to me, 
and that was the first I ever did converse 
with, upon my word, The more I spoke 
tohim, the more I was confirmed in my 
design ; and, as it is impossible for me to 
doubt of the words of our blessed Saviour, 
who says, the holy sacrament is his body 
and blood, so I cannot believe, that he 
who is the Author of all Truth, and who 
has promised to be with his church to the 
end of the world, would permit them to 
give that holy mystery to the laity, but 
in one kind, if it were not lawful so to do. 

lam not able, or, if I were, would I 
enter into disputes with any body; I only 
in short, say this for the changing of my 
religion, which I take God to witness I 
would never have done, if I had thought 
it possible to save my sou! otherwise. I 
think I need not say it is not any interest in 
this world Jeads me to it: it will be plain 
enough to every body, that I must lose 
ali the friends and cred 1 have here by 
it; and have very well weighed which I 
could best part with, my share in this 
world or the next.: I thank God I found 
uo difficulty in the choice. 

My only prayer is, that the poor Catho- 
lies of this nation, may not suffer for my 
beimg of their religion: That God would 
but give me patience to bear them, and 
then send me any afflictions in this world, 
so I may enjoy a blessed eternity hereafter. 





when he was sent away from the court 
he put her into the hands of Blandford.” 
(0. T. i, 309). 

+ Inthe margin this declaration is at- 
tributed te Blandford. 








No. XXI. 295 


There was published in 1707, acollec- 
tion of “Speeches,” &c. attached to the 
works of Sir Charles Sedley. Amo 
these | find (p. 92) “ A Letter from 
the EL. of Clarendon to his daughter 
Ann, Duchess of York, ou her turn- 
ing Roman Catholic.” The Earl ac- 
quaints her of an account which he 
had received from Paris, that the 
English Ambassador there had de- 
clared, “that the Duchess had be- 
come a Roman Catholic,” having left, 
as her father goes on to complain, 
“the church the best instituted and 
most free from errors of any Christian 
church in the world.” To detain his 
daughter in that church, or to re- 
claim her from her wanderings, he 
uses the following liberal reasonings, 
which the true sons of an established 
church are little disposed to adopt, 
except in cases of evident necessity, 
though they have been long familiar 
to the inconsistent Hoadleyan Clergy. 

“ The common argument, that 
there is no salvation out of the church, 
and that the Church of Rome is the 
only true church is both irrational 
and untrue. There are many churches 
in which salvation may be attained, 
as well as in any one Of them, and 
were many even in the apostles’ times, 
otherwise they could not have direct- 
ed their epistles to so many churches, 
in which there were many different 
opinions reeeived, and very different 
doctrines taught. There is indeed 
but one faith, in which we can be 
saved, the steadfast belief of the 
birth, passion, and resurrection of 
our Saviour; and every Christian that 
receives and embraces the faith is in 
a state of salvation. If the apostles 
preached true doctrine, the reception 
aud retention of many errors do not 
destroy the essence of Christ.” On 
the Roman Catholic’s plea of Univer- 
sality and Extent grin ones “they 
who would imitate —— part 
of the world must turn heathen ; for 
it is generally believed that above 
half of the world is possessed by them, 
and the Mahometans possess more 
than half the remainder, and there is 
little question that of the rest which 
is inhabited by Christians one part of 
four is not of the communion of the 
Church of Rome ; and God knows, 
in that very communion there is a 
great discord in opinion and in mat- 
ters of ag great moment as is between 
any other Christians.” : 
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From reasoning, Lord Clarendon 
thus proceeds to intreat, and even to 
alarm and threaten: “ 1 beseech you 
to consider, that if you change your 
religion you renounce all obedience 
and affection to your father, who 
loves you so tenderly, that such an 
odious mutation would break his 
heart, You condemn your father, and 
your moth-r (whose incomparable vir- 
tue, piety and devotion have placed 
her in heaven) for having impiously 
educated you, and you declare the 
church and state (to both which you 
owe reveretice and subjection) to be 
in your judgment antichristian. You 
bring irreparable dishonour, scandal, 
and prejudice to the Duke your hus- 
band—and all possible ruin to your 
children, of whose company and con- 
versation you must look to be de- 
prived. For, God forbid, that after 
such an apostacy, you should have 
any power in the education of your 
children :” Having here displayed 
that contempt of the rights of con- 
science and of private judgment, com- 
mon to the Protestants of his age,* 
in conclusion, he thus warns his 
daughter, “ There are many absurdi- 
ties in the ROman religion inconsistent 
with your judgment and understand- 
ing. Sothat before you can submit 
to the obligations of that faith, you 
must divest yourself of your natural 
reason and common sense." Who 
would suppose that Lord Clarendon 
professed to keep whole and undefiled, 


in common with the Roman Church, . 


the article of Original or Birth-Sin, 
and the doctrines of the Nicene and 
Athanasian creeds ; doctrines, accord- 
ing to Bishop Hurd, “ at which rea- 
son stands aghast and faith herself is 
half confounded ¥" 

urnet ‘skys of this letter to the 
Duchess, “ fer father when he heard 
of her shaking in her religion, was 
more troubled at it than at all his own 
misfortunes. He writ her a very 
grave and long letter upon it, en- 





* Even the Long Parliament, the cham- 
pions of civil Nberty, demanded of Charles 
ain 1642, as to Papists, “ that their 

ren shall be brought up in the Pro- 
testant religion,” and “ that the laws 
against Popish recusants shall be put in ef- 
feetual exeeution.”” See the Hwndle Pe- 
titton and Advice, No, 6 and 7, in Lud- 
low i, 34. 


; 


closed in one to the Duke. Bat she 
was dead before it came into England" 
(O. T. i. 310). Of the circumstances 
attending her decease which happened 
March $1, 1672,t he says, “A long 
decay of health came at last toa quick. 
er crisis than had been apprehended, 
All of the sudden she fell into the 
agony of death. Blandford | Bishop 
of Worcester} was sent for to prepare 
her for it and to offer her the sacra- 
ment. Before he could come, the 
Queen came in, and sat by her. He 
was modest and humble, even to a 
fault. So he had not presence of 
mind enough to begin prayers, which 
probably would have driven the Queen 
out of the room. Hut that not being 
done, she pretending kindness would 
not leave her. ‘The bishop spoke but 
little and fearfully. He happened to 
say, he hoped she continued still 
in the truth. Upon which she asked, 
‘ What is truth ? And then, her ago- 
ny increasing, she repeated the word 
Truth, Truth, often; and in a few 
minutes after she died.” (QO. ‘I’. i. 309) 

The Duchess of York scarcely ex- 
ceeded the age of 36. She has the 
rare fortune to appear in the British 
History as the mother of two queens, 
one of the numerous instances of pa- 
rents whose children come to honour 
and they know it not. 

VERMICULUS. 
— ae 
Sir, 
FEMME Trinity Bill, which received 
the Royal Assent, July 2tst, 
1813, has established the liberties of 
the Unitarians of England and Scot- 
land, on a secure foundation. It is 
to be regretted, however, that it 
makes no provision for the freedom 
aud safety of the Jrish Unit :rians, al- 
though there are, as I have been in- 
formed, several severe statutes in force 
against them. This defect of the Bill 
is the more surprising, as in the first 
draft of it, which passed the House of 
Commons, inserted in your work, 
vill. 544, 545, it extennel to Ireland 
as well as Great Britain. 

Perhaps some of your readers may 
explain the matter, Would it not 
also be well to state in the M. Repos. 
the enactments of the statutes in quées- 
tion ? 


—_—_) 


+ Lord Clarendon did not long survive 
his daughter. He died at Rouen, De- 
cember, 1673. 

















By bringing the matter into discus- 
sion, you may turn the attention of 
‘ Mr. Wm. Smith to Ireland, the only 

rt of the British dominions where 
he can earn further applause by free- 
ing Unitarians from civil penalties, 

; HIBERNICUS. 

—— 
Sir, 
N your Christian Reformer, which 
well answers its title, you are giv- 
ing a catalogue of a Cheap and Useful 
Library. A more valuable paper can- 
not be conceived. I wish some of 
your correspondents would undertake 
a similar article, on a larger scale, for 
the Monthly Repository. What I 
want is a specification of such Eng- 
lish books as are proper for a service- 
able library, in the departments of 
theology and general literature, to oc- 
cupy the shelves of one who, though 
engaged in trade, has yet some time 
and taste for reading, and who de- 
sires above all things to train up his 
family in habits of reading and think- 
ing. It may be proper to add that 
the catalogue here requested should 
be considered as drawn up for the 
use of such as are able and willing to 
spare a few pounds for the improve- 
ment of their minds, ea 
AN ENGLISH SCHOLAR. 
— 
Newport, 
Isle of Wight, May 4, 1815. 
SIR, 
LTHOUGH I do not pretend to 
commanding talents, nor am | 
vain enough to imagine that my dicta 
are to be received as the oracles of 
truth and wisdom themselves ; yet 
I confess I did expect that my letter 
to you, which appeared a short time 
since in the Repository, [ix. 627, 628.) 
relative to a fund for the support of 
Unitarian congregations, would have 
either met with approbation, or been 
animadverted on as impracticable. 
That the plan is attended with be- 
neficial effects, the cause of our bre- 
thren the Methodists fully, in my opi- 
nion at least, demonstrates. But if 
there are valid reasons against Unita- 
rans adopting it, | should be glad if 
any of your correspondents would 
point them out. 

It appears to me that much good 
might be done to the cause, with lit- 
ile expense, were Unitarians (in those 
places where they catinot support a 
minister) to hire a room, condict the 

vOL. xX. Bs 2e@ 


Mr. Fullagar’s Plan of supporting small Congregations. 
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worship among themselves generally, 
and have any of the neighbouring mi- 
uisters to preach at intervals, as it 
might be convenient for them to leave 
their own congregations. The ex- 
pense attending this plan would be, 
the hire of the room, and the travel- 
ing expenses of the ministers; both 
of which | would propose to defray 
from a fund to be raised by general 
subscription in the different Unita- 
rian congregations throughout the 
kingdom. Few ministers would, | 
imagine, refuse their time and exer- 
tion in this way, if they are secure of 
their expenses being paid, which they 
have a just right to expect. And by 
hiring a room, which may be fitted 
up with moveable forms aud benches, 
several persons might have an oppor- 
tunity in a very economical manner 
of hearing Unitarian doctrines. And 
should the experiment not succeed in 
any place where a trial is made to 
raise an interest, the pecuniary loss 
would be far less than where chapels 
have been either purchased or erected. 
,lt is also desirable and politic in the 
first establishment of an interest, not 
to require much pecuniary sacrifice 
from the new converts; for until a 
person is somewhat grounded and 
settled in the faith, it is most probable 
that application made to him for pe- 
cuniary assistance will send him 
back to his old connexion: in which 
case we not only lose the support of 
his purse, but also of his countenance, 
which is a material thing; for there 
are many persous who are in a sort 
of ** straight betwixt two” opinions, 
and who im this state of uncertainty 
will decide on worshiping wherethere 
are some few to keep them in coun- 
tenance. 
Requesting an early insertion of 
these hints, Lam, © . 
Yours, &e. 
JOHN FULLAGAR. 
P.S. Since writmg the above I 

have seen in the last Repository (p. 
261.) an account of a meeting at Man- 
chester, where one of the speakers is 
reported to have said facetiously, we 
want not “ Unitarian sxaps but Uni- 
tarians Lunes and Unitarian Lees,” 
Now I have little doubt of our having 
Unitarian lungs and legs, if by raising 
a fund, we secure the owners-of the, 
lungs and legs those comforts »which 
will tend to preserve both: the -one 
and the other. 
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Blackheath, May 8, 1815. 
Sir, 

F your correspondent of the last 
naib, (p. 216) “ A Member of 
the Established Church,” happens to 
be unacquainted with Dr. John Tay- 
lor’s Key to the Writings of St. Paul, 
I beg leave, through the medium of 
your Repository, to recommend it to 
his perusal. To enter upon a ground 
of t which seems to me to 
have been fully explored und cleared, 
was not my intention.—I am ready 
to acknowledge that some of my rea- 
sons for rejecting the system of Cal- 
vin ought not ‘to have weight” with 
any Christian, who, finding “a doc- 
trine of scripture, correctly under- 
stood” (as he supposes) “ to be re- 
P nt to his reason, and moral 
feeling, believes still, that he as a 
Christian is bound to yield an assent 
and to act accordingly.” The obli- 
gation appears to me not merely ques- 
tionable but impossible ; and for the 
following reasons: Christianity which 
appeals to our reason and moral feel- 
ings, for it is addressed,to men, can- 
not oblige to the surrender of them. 
The question is not now, whether 
Calvinism be or be not repugnant to 
our reason and moral feeling, but 
whether, admitting for the présent, 
that it is in opposition to both, and 
is also a doctrine of scripture, cor- 
rectly understood (as seems to me), 
T as a Chyistian am bound to receive 
it. Since Christianity addresses me 
as a rational being anda moral sub- 
ject, and demands to be received by 
me because | have understanding to 
perceive evidence, and a moral fa- 
culty to feel the obligation of divine 
authority, it cannotat the same time 
demand that I receive as a part of it 
what appears to me contrary to rea- 
son, and what is felt’ by me to be-ir- 
reconcileable with my moral nature. 
This it cannot do, because it cannot 
bind me in obligations that annul one 
another, and because the infinitely 
wise God is not the author of contra- 
diction. The conclusion is, that the 
supposed obligation 1s an impossible 
one. Again: [f the obligation di does 
exist the Christian is 


Testimony of Scripture consistent with that of Reason. 






New Testament, he is obliged to ac. 
cept as matter of certain inspiration, 
whatever is contained in those books, 
even though parts should be found 
against which the rational and moral 
nature of man must protest; with what 
consistency can he require the inter. 
nal evidence of harmony between the 
parts which compose the volume? If 
it may want the evidence of consis- 
tency with the moral character which 
it asserts of God, why may it not 
want any and a7 other iyternal 
mark of truth, and divinity, and yet 
bind to unbounded assent? If the 
Christian by receiving the facts of his 
religion has incurred such an obliga- 
tion as is supposed, should he even 
find contradictory assertions in the 
books which record those facts, his 
faith must assent to both. But this 
is impossible, and therefore the obli- 
gation is impossible. Lastly: Many 
wise and good men, and excellent 
Christians have been of opinion, that 
the doctrine of transubstantiation is 
established upon the fair and just in- 
Aerpretation of the scriptures: it should 
not therefore seem a very extravagant 
supposition, that. such a doctrine 
might be deducéd by the acknow- 
ledged rules of sound interpretation 
from the uage of the New Tes- 
tament. Let the supposition be made. 
{ am compelled by the strength of 
historical testimonies to receive the 
Christian History ; it is attested be 
miracles, and 1 own the hand of God. 
| also acknowledge that. by correct 
construction of speech the doctrine 
of transubstantiation is a doctrine of 
the New Testament. I take bread 
before the sacerdotal consecration, | 
handle and taste it, and have no doubt 
that it is bread, and bread only, Af- 
ter consecration I do the same, 

all my senses report it to be as before, 
bread, and bread only. But. serip- 
ture declares that it is now not bread, 
but flesh, and the flesh of him who 
was crucified, and rose from the 
dead, and ascended to his Father. 
Which shall. I reject, for all cannot 
be received, the scriptures themselves, 
my interpretation of scripture which 








the evidence of my own senses, [ 
should allow that of other men's 
senses to be satisfactory. The rejec- 
tion then must be either of the scrip- 
ture or of my interpretation of it ; and 
if it appears to me that I cannot reject 
any boat of the scriptures, and retain 
the Christian history, I shall not long 
hesitate to reject my interpretation of 
it, however correct that interpreta- 
tion may seem when tried by the best 
canons of criticism. In thesame man- 
ner, if the question lay between the 
evidence of my reason and moral feel- 
ing on one side (evidence Which has 
the same divine author as that of my 
senses), and on the other side, my 
interpretation of the language of 
scripture; so far from holding myself 
bound as a Christian to assert the 
latter and reject the former, I should 
regard it as an act of piety and duty 
to the author both of my nature, and 
of the Christian revelation, to aban- 
don my interpretation, however just 
it seemed, and to preserve entire and 
undefaced the image of my Maker in 
my own moral nature, the law of 
God written in my heart. If unbe- 
lievers abound on the Continent of 
Europe, one and that a. principal 
cause is, that, finding and, in 
Catholic countries, sensation; opposed 
to the received interpretation of scrip- 
ture, and considering that interpreta- 
tion just, they have ceased to be 
Christians that they might not cease 
to be men, that is, rational beings 
confiding in their senses, and endowed 
with moral feelings. Upon the whole 
it seems to me, that there is not a 
more extraordinary. case in the his- 
tory of human inconsistency, than 
that of men, who, distrusting their 
own rational and moral faculties, can 
confide in their own interpretation of 
scripturé, which interpretation is it- 
self an act of reason. estants have 


scripture, and subscribe to the Catho- 
lic ine of transubstantiation. If 
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vinism will be found there; on the 
contrary, to my conviction it has been 
proved again and again, that no such 
system can be drawn from the sacred 
writings, without the most gross and 
palpable misconstruction of their 


meaning. 
J. M, 
Pp 


Sir, Hackney, May 6, 1815. 
ie your correspondent, Canoipvs, 

whose letter appears in your last 
Number, (p. 220) had duly reflected 
on the obvious import of his signa- 
ture, he would not so ‘carelessly have 
misrepresented my sentiments, nor 
charged me with holding opinions 
which I abhor as much, at least, as 
himself. 

Your correspondent has, by way 
of motto, given us a quotation, which, 
excellent as it is, has nothing to do 
with the subject of controversy. The 
author of the Plea for Unitarian Dis- 
senters, was recommending the excr- 
cise of a charitable judgment amongst 
the different sects of professing Chris- 
tians, and cautioning them against 
the use of names which they all dis- 
avowed, and which tended to mis- 
reprect, and to render odious, those 
who were sincere inquirers after trath, 
and firm believers in Christianity, 
Now, Sir, permit me to ask—Wh 
was this quotation brought forward, 
unless to confuse the subject, and-to 
confound the distinction between light 
and darkness, truth and falsehood, 
Christianity and infidelity ?* In my 
defence of Christians against unbe- 
lievers, | made use of neither of the 
‘‘ hard words, heretic, schismutic, or 
blasphemer.” I did indeed frequently 
use the word “ Infidel,” and I should 
have thought no one could possibly 
have mistaken its very plain meaning, 
or have doubted that it described the — 
man who denied the divine mission 
of Jesus Christ, and considered him 


as a fanatic or an im r. When 
your correspondent re’ talks 
about ‘** Dissenters being infidels to 


the Church of En » Protestants 
being infidels to the Pope, and Chris- - 
tians infidels to Mahomet,” he only 
shews how convenient it is for some 
writers, by trifling instead of ing, 
to mislead the mind of the reader. 
But it seems I have used the ‘ore 


infidel “ invidiously ;” and ei 
Sarna ae 
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apology to make on the occasion. 
With a firm persuasion that Chris- 
tianity bears the stamp of divinity, 
that to it we owe every thing that can 
ennoble our nature, and render us 
truly happy in this world and in eter- 
nitv,—that Aere alone is 


‘ Solid reck, and all is sea beside :"— 


with the firm persuasion of these 
truths, I beheld with mingled senti- 
ments of pity and indignation those 
who would depriye us of such a sys- 
tem of moral excellence and “ strong 
consolation.” I have said nothing ex- 
pressive of hatred of the persons of in- 
dividuals ; but if the gospel is what it 
pretends to be—a divine revelation— 
it demands the serious, impartial ex- 
amination of every one who has an 
opportunity of so doing; and L have 
no doubt but a divine revelation has 
sufficient evidence to convince every 
honest man of its divinity. This | 
conceive to be the opinion of every 
consistent Christian; of every one 
who acknowledges Jesus Christ to be 
a divine teacher sent from God. Je 
expressly informs us that “ light is 
come into the world ;" that men “love 
darkness rather than light because 
their deeds are evil; and that this 
will be the cause of their “ condemna- 
tion.” These opinions may not be 
ugreeable to such writers as Chiron, 
Thomas, or Candidus, but 1 cannot 
imagine how they can possibly give 
offence to any true Christian. 
Candidus charges me with endea- 
vouring to persuade your readers that 
a man's being “ unjustly imprisoned 
in Newgate for two years, and pay- 
ing a fine of 100/.” is no cause of la- 
mentation; and by way of proving 
his charge, mutilates a paragraph 
from my former letter, stopping short 
with an et cetera. Now, Sir, to this 
disingenuousness, to give it the softest 
term, I reply, that so far from insin- 
nating that this was no cause of com- 
plaint, | made it matter of complaint 
and that repeatedly in the very letter 
which lay before your correspondent! 
I quoted the “ lamentable wailing,” 
the subject of my ridicule: “ all in- 
fidels had their hands bound behind 
their backs, and were threatened 
with fine, tortures, perhaps death if 
they uttered a syllable ;"—*« that a 
great gag was put in their mouths,” 
followed with the exclamation of the 
gger, “ Now let us hear what you 


have to say?" This was the “ Ig. 
mentable wailing” which I ridiculed, 
and which I shall coutinue to ridicule, 
so long as Atheists and Infidels may 
write as they please, with the acci- 
dental exceptions of two or three in- 
stances in the course of half a cen. 
tury 

When I used the term “ miserable 
individuals,” it must surely have been 
evident toevery one of your readers, 
except Candidus, that | did not apply 
it to the mercly distressed, but to the 
ignoraut, the prejudiced, the bigoted, 
or to those of a still worse descrip- 
tion; those who are justly charge- 
able with “ wilful misrepresentation, 
abuse and ribaldry ;’ but as Candi- 
dus does not appear to have had any 
idea of the meaning of the term dif- 
ferent from that to which he has con- 
fined it, I beg leave to refer him to 
any common dictionary ;—a_ most 
useful book, and which if writers 
would sometimes consult, would pre- 
vent their errors and misconceptions, 
and save them and their opponents 
much time and many words in con- 
troversy. 

Candidus adds—* [ should be glad 
to know, whether a certain gentle- 
man did not think it cause of wailing, 
when he was in prison for what I sup- 
pose some persons would call his ig- 
norance, or wilful misrepresentation, 
his abuse and ribaldry of Mr. Pitt's 
administration.”——-That “ certain gen- 
tleman” begs leave to inforin him, 
that he never was in prison for any 
statement, or language used respect- 
ing either “ Mr. Pitt, or his adminis- 
tration ;” and, that “ certain gentle- 
man” hopes Candidus will excuse him 
for hinting, that writers will do them- 
selves no harm if they are acquainetd 
a little with the nature of their sub- 
ject, before they enter on its discus- 
sion. 

But why, Mr. Editor, permit me 
to ask, did your correspondent muti- 
late the paragraph I have quoted? 
The reason is obvious : had the whole 
been given, he could not possibly 
have penned his insinuations,—that [ 
am an enemy to religious liberty, and 
dhat I only wanted the power to per- 
secute. The most complete refuta- 
tion of such gross insinuations is con- 
tained in the remainder of the para- 
graph. * The ignorance or wilful 
inisrepresentation,” the “abuse and ri- 
baldry [of certain persons] when at- 








tacking Christianity, and its author, 
which might have safely been con- 
signed to that contempt they most 
justly merited, have been imprudently, 
unjustly, and most contrary to the let- 
ier and spirit of genuine Christianity, 
persecuted by fine and imprisonment.’ 
| refer your readers to what I said in 
the same letter on the subject of = 
secution in every form, and the radical 
approbation I expressed of all the 
means used for the repeal of all penal 
laws in matters of religion, and then 
let them form their opinion of the 
truth or falsehood of the charges in- 
sinuated against me, and of the pro- 
priety of their author assuming the 
signature—CaNnpD1iIDUs! 

But although there is not a syllable 
in my former letter to “ give counte- 
nance,” as your correspondent affirms 
there is, “to what has often been 
said by. unbelievers, that all Chris- 
tian sects will persecute, when they 
are established, and have the power 
todo it ;’ L am willing to agree with 
him, in what he asserts considered 
as an abstract truth ; yea [ will allow 
his remarks to be applied in a more 
extensive sense than he, perhaps, ei- 
ther suspects’ or wishes. I believe 
that not only all sects of Christians 
but all sects of infidels (for the latter 
like the former have been numerous) 
will persecute, when their opinions 
are established, and supported by the 
civil magistrate. Persecution consti- 
tutes, in different degrees, the essence, 
the original sin, the leprosy that 
cleaves for ever, to all civil establish- 
ments of religion. Iam now merely 
stating my opinion on this subject, 
and shall only remark in its support, 
that ecclesiastical history in every 
page proclaims in terms the most aw- 
ful, this terrible truth. For myself 
| confess, from what I have read of 
the language of certain infidels, | 
would as soon trust my liberties in 
the hands of almost any other sect 
of fanatics, as in the hands of that 
candid and liberal frateruity ! 

In making use of the word sure 
at the close of my letter, it appears 
Lhave given Can prpus great offence. 
Yes, Sir, Infidels, it appears may. use 
the word when reviling Christians,— 
they may be “ sure that) any :man of 
a free and generous: spitit must scorn 


the conduct of those who are writing 
of the Christian religion,” 
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while there is any law remhining on 
our statute books, prohibiting thotn 
from so doing, although such law 
does not prevent one in a hundred 
from writing on the subject as he 
pleases :—Infidels may declare they 
are sure that all the defenders of 
Christianity are cowards, “ whose 
cruelty and baseness are so shocking, 
that it is impossible for language to 
be found sufficiently expressive of the 
deep detestation and horror” of those 
who hate Christianity :— such lan- 
guage may pass with Candidus with- 
out reproof. But if a Christian ven- 
tures to adopt the language of one of 
the apostles who was witness to the 
discourses, the miracles, the life, the 
death, the resurrection, and the as- 
cension of our Saviour,—* We believe 
and are sure that thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God,” he is im- 
mediately charged with “ laying a di- 
rect claim to infallibility,” and classed 
with the “ believers in ‘Transubstan- 
tiation.” All Christians therefore 
who express their confidence in their 
Saviour in the above language of Pe- 
ter, or who express themselves in that 
of Paul, “ I know whom I have be- 
lieved’’—* I am persuaded” that no- 
thing can“ separate us from the love 
of God"—are, whilst Infidels are to 
be allowed the free use of the word 
sure, to be pronounced by Cannpr- 
pus “ bigots and intolerants!" To 
refute such self-evident absurdity 
would be equally to waste my own 
time, and the patience of your readers. 
B. FLOWER. 
a 
Natural Theology. 


Of the Ear. 
He that planted the ear, shall he not hear ’ 


CCORDING to the plan faid 
L&. down in a former number, we 
shall commence with a short descrip- 
tion of the organ of hearing. This 
organ, the ear, is divided into two 
parts, the external and internal ear, 
by a membranous substance called 
the membrana tympani. The situation 
of the former on the outside of the 
head is well known; but the internal 
portion of the ear, which is the imme- 
diate organ of hearing, is'seated with- 
in the temporal bone of the skull, and 
cousists of certain cavities, labyrinths 
and hollowed out of its sub- 
stance, together with some fine mem- 
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branes with which they are lined: 
also some very minute bones, and the 
auditory nerve. 

The external ear, as it is called, 
consists of two parts, viz. the pinna 
or ear, ularly so called, and a 
tube called. the meatus auditori.:s, 
ehich leads from the pinna to the 
mewbrana tympaui, or from the ex- 
ternal to the internal ear. ‘These parts 
serve for collecting and conveying 
sounds to the organ of hearing. The 
passage just mentioned is of consider- 
able length, and it is lined with a fine 
membrane, furnished with small hairs 
for guarding the parts within from the 
entrance of insects; and it is moist- 
ened by an oily secretion called ceru- 
men or wax. The lower part of the 
external ear, or that which is often 

ierced for ear-rings, is called the 

be. The inner extremity of this ca- 
nalis closed by a thin transparent mem- 
brane, which is set in a bony circle, 
something like a drum-head, hence it 
has been called the drum of the ear. 

The internal ear consists of two di- 
visions, viz. the tympanum and laby- 
rinth. ‘The tympanum is an irregular 
bony cavity, hollowed out of the tem- 
poral bone, just within the membrana 
tympani, which has several communi- 
cations with the neighbouring parts. 
Opposite to the membrana tympani are 
two openings thatlead to thelabyrinth, 
which consists (1) Of an irregular 
vavity, (2) Of three semi-circular 
canals which open into this cavity, 
and lastly, of a spiral canal, something 
like the shell of a snail, making two 
turns aud a half from the basis to the 
apex, and likewise opening into the 
former cavity. All these parts of the 
labyrinth are lined with a fine mem- 
brane, which transmits the vibrations 
it receives from the membrane that 
separates the labyrinth from the drum 
of the ear. Besides these parts, there 
is the kustachian tube, that opens iu 
front of the tympanum. It takes its 

by an expanded cartilaginous 
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as on the outside of the membrane; 
nor could the purpose have been 
answered, had the space been occo- 
pied by confined air, because the ex. 
pansion of that air by heat, or its con- 
traction by cold, would have distended 
or relaxed the covering membrane, 
in a degree not consistent with the 
purpose which it was designed to 
execute. The only expedient, then, 
and that for which the Eustachian 
tube serves, is to open to this cavity 
a communication with the external 
air: it, in truth, answers the purpose 
of the hole in a drum. 

The cavity of the tympanum con. 
tains a chain of small bones, called 
ossicula auditis, the use of which seems 
to be that of transmitting the vibra- 
tions of the air from the membrana 
tympani tothe labyrinths. These little 
bones are called (1) The malleus or 
hammer, being larger at one extre- 
wity, which is the head, than it is 
at the other, which is the handle. 
(2) The incus, less like an anvil, not- 
withstanding its name, than a grind- 
ing-tooth with its two fangs diverg- 
ing; in the body of this is a hollow 
exactly adapted to receive the head 
of the malleus. (3) The stapes, which 
has an exact resemblance to the iron 
part of a stirrup. 

The sense of hearing, which re- 
quires the assistance of all the parts 
which have been described, is occa- 
sioned by a certain modulation of the 
air collected by the funnel-like shape 
of the external ear, and conveyed 
through the meatus auditorius to the 
membrana tympani. The air vibrat- 
ing on the latter communicates its vi- 
brations to the different parts of the 
labyrinth, and by means of the flaid 
contained in this cavity, affects a 
nerve called the auditory nerve, 80 4 
to produce sound. Sound is more 
or less loud in proportion to the 
strength of the vibration; and the va- 
riety of sounds seems to depend on 
the difference of this vibration, for 
the more quick and frequent it is, the 
more acute will be the sound, 
vice vers, 

It should be observed, that the 
filaments of the auditory nerve pass 
from the meatus auditori@®, na 
pumber of very small apertures W 
lead to the labyrinth, aud they ter- 


minate on the vascular membrane of 


the labyrinth, so that the nervous 
pulp is exposed, almost bare, to a con- 
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Natural Theology. 
tained fluid. The distribution of the 


auditory nerve on the cochlea is parti. 
cularly beautiful. The aqueducts of 
the ear are two very fine tubes, pass- 
ing from the vestibulum and cochlea 
to onthe surface of that part of 
the brain called the dura mater. 

From this account of the structure 
of the ear, it will appear that the 
organ is no less artificially and mecha- 
nically adapted to its office than the 
eye. Its general form is evidently 
adapted to the reception of sound, that 
is, knowing that what we denomi- 
nate sound consists of pulses of the 
air, we perceive, in the structure of 
the ear, a suitableness to receive im- 
pressions from this species of action, 
and to propagate these impressions to 
the brain. ‘The external ear, as we 
have seen, is calculated, like a trum- 
pet used by the deaf, to catch, collect 
and convey onwards, the pulses just 
mentioned; it consists of a tube which 
leads into the head, lying at the root 
of this outward ear; of a thin mem- 
brane like a drum-head, stretched 
across this passage upon a bony rim; 
of a chain of moveable and_ highly- 
curious bones, forming a communica- 
tion between the membrane and the 
interior canals and recesses of the 
skull; of cavities, similar in shape and 
form to wind instruments of music, 
being either spiral or portions of 
circles; of the Eustachian tube, like 
the hole of a drum, to let the air pass 
freely iuto.and out.of the barrel of the 
ear, either as the membrane vibrates, 
or as the temperature may be chang- 
ed; andthe whole labyrinth is wrought 
into the substance of the hardest bone 
of the body. 

The communication within, formed 
by the ossicula, or small bones of the 
car, is perfectly mechanical, and seems 
evidently designed to continue to- 
wards the sensorium the tremulous 
motions which. are excited in. the 
membrane of the tympanum or drum 
of the ear. The compages of the 
bones are so disposed and so hinge 
upon one another, as that, if the mem- 
brane of the drum of the ear vibrate, 
all the four are put in motion toge- 
ther, and by the result of their action 
work upon the base of that which is 
the last in the series, upon an aper- 
ture which it closes, and upon which 
it plays, which ure opens int 
the winding that lead to the 
brain, This last bone is the stapes. 
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The office of the drum of the ear is to 
spread out an extended surface ca- 
pable of receiving the impressions of 
sound, and of being put by them into 
a state of vibration, ‘The business of 
the stapes is tu repeat these vibrations, 
[lence it may be understood how the 
sensation of sound is, excited, by, any 
thing which communicates a vibra- 
tory motion to the stapes, though 
not, as in ordinary cases, through the 
intervention of the membrana tym- 
paui. This may be done by solid 
bodies applied to the bones of the 
skull, as by a metal bar held at one 
end between the teeth and touchin 
at the other a tremulous body. It 
appears to be done, likewise, by the 
car itself, even when this membrane, 
the drum of the ear, is greatly da- 
maged; so that either in the natural 
or preternatural state of the organ, 
the use of the chain of bones is, no 
doubt, to propagate the impulse in 
a direction towards the brain, and to 
propagate it with the advantage of 
aleyer. This mechanical advantage. 
consists in increasing the force and 
strength of the vibration, and at the 
same time diminishing the space 
through which it oscillates: both 
these changes may augment or, facili+ 
tate the still deeper action of the au- 
ditory, nerves. ' 

The advantage of. the Eustachian 
tube may, as we have seen, be made 
out upon known pneumatic principles, 
being intended to: bring a supply.of 
air, when wanted, into the cavity 
called the tympanum; which cavity 
could not have answered the end re- 
quired had it been left as a vacuum, 
or filled with an aqueous finid, or 
been occupied with confined air. 

The membrana tympani is not 
found in the ears of fishes, which far-. 
nishes an additional proof of what 
indeed is iudicated by every thing 
about it, that it is approprinted to the 
action.of air, or of an elastic medium, 
It bears, as we have seen, a resem- 
blance to the head of a drum in this, 
that its use depends upon its tension. 
Iu the drum the skin is carried overa 
hoop, and braved as occasion recaianty 
by. means of strings attached to; its. 
circumference. i ms ear ae 
urpose is provi or, more si 
by 4 different expedient, viz. by the, 
handle-end of the malleuspressing: 
upon its centre, , : 

To demonstrate the wisdom of the 
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Creator in the structure of the ear, it 
has been observed, that it is situated 
in the most convenient part of the 
body, and in a part near the com- 
mon sensory in the brain, to give 
more speedy information: in a part 
where it can be best guarded, and 
where it can be most free from an- 
noyances, and where it gives the least 
hindrance to the exercise of any 
other part—in a part appropriated to 
the peculiar use of the principal 
senses :—inu the most elevated part of 
the body, where it can perceive the 
greatest number of objects, and re- 
ceive the greatest information, and 
also in the neighbourhood of the eye, 
with which it has a peculiar and ad 
mirable communication by its nerves. 
Thus, with regard to its situation and 
place in the body, the sense is admi- 
rably designed and contrived. 

The external ear in different quad- 
rupeds is very differently framed, but 
always exactly calculated for the 
creature's manner of life. Hares and 
such other animals as are daily ex- 
posed to insults from beasts of prey, 
have large ears directed backwards, 
their eyes warning them of any dan- 
ger before: rapacious animals, on the 
other hand, have their ears placed 
directly forwards, as may be seen in 
the lion and cat. [n hounds and other 
other animals, that are designed to 
hear most distinetly the sounds com- 
ing from below, the ears hang down. 
wards, or they are flexible, because 
they move their heads, for the most 
part, with greater difficulty than man. 
Man, who must equally hear sounds 
coming from all quarters, has his ex- 
ternal ear placed in a vertical manner, 
somewhat turned forward. Moreover, 
as the form of this organ is various in 
various animals, so in each of them 
its structure is very curious and 
observable, ‘being in all admirably 
contrived to collect the wanderin 
cs pom and undulations of sound, 
and to convey them to the sensory 
within. 

We must conclude this article with 
some observations on the nature of 
sound, which is of sach admirable use 
in the animal world. It is known 
from very simple experiments, that 
ait is the vehicle of sound, for if the 
clapper of a bell be made to strike 
See ae it ulte a glass re- 
ceiver air, sound will rea- 
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be made in a receiver that has no air 
within it, the sound can scarcely be 
heard at all; and in a receiver con. 
taining condensed air, the sound wil} 
be much stronger. There is no doubt, 
therefore, that it is the air that con- 
veys sounds to the organs of hearing, 
Sound propagates itself on all sides in 
right lines, when obstacles do not 
hinder it; so that every point of a so- 
norous body may be considered as be- 
ing the common summit of a great 
number of very slender cones of an 
indefinite length. Sound employs a 
certain time to diffuse itself through 
the air, and it is longer in arriving at 
the ear, as that organ is farther from 
the sounding body. The velocity of 
sound is at the rate of 1142 feet ina 
second of time, and this, according to 
Dr. Derham, is the same in all wea- 
thers, whether the sky be clear and 
serene, or cloudy and turbid; whe- 
ther it snows or rains, thunders or 
lightens; whether cold or hot, day or 
night, winter or summer; whether 
the mercury in the barometer rises or 
falls, in all changes of the atmosphere, 
wind only excepted. 

“ Who but an intelligent Being,’ 
says Derham, “ what less than an 
omnipotent and infinitely wise God 
could contrive and make such a fine 
body, such a medium, so susceptible 
of every impression that the sense of 
hearing hath occasion for, to em- 
power all animals to express their 
sense and meaning to others; to make 
known their fears and their wants, 
their pains and sorrows in moyrnful 
tones; their joys and pleasures in 
more harmonious notes ; to send their 
minds at great distances in a short 
time ; or to express their thoughts near 
at hand with a gentle voice or in s¢- 
cret whispers. Who less than the same 
most wise and indulgent Creator, 
could form such an economy as that 
of melody and music; that the me- 
dium should so readily receive every 
impression of sound, and convey the 
melodious vibration of every musical 
string, the harmonious pulses of every 
animal voice, and of every musical 
pipe, and the ear be as well adapted 
and as ready to receive all these 1m- 
pressions, as the medium to convey 
them; and finally that music shot 
not only affect the fancy with delight, 
but also give relief to the mourner, 
and peace to those who are excited 
by strong passions. Who then cas 
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reflect upon all this curious apparatus would willingly consider as the com- 


of the sense of hearing, and not give 
the great Creator his due praise: 
Who ca» survey all this admirable 
work, and not as readily own it to 
be the work of an omnipotent and 
infinitely-wise and good Being, as the 
most artful melodies we hear, are the 
yoice or performances of a living 
creature.” 
i 


Extracts from the Bishop uf London's 
Charge. 
ie following passages from the 
Bishop of London's Charge (1814), 
dre curious and important. De- 
signing in our Review department to 
take notice of them and of the stric- 
tures which they have drawn from 
the press, we give them at length and 
entire. The reader's attention is in- 
vited particularly to the paragraph 
relating to the Unitarians. Ep.] 
ROM these considerations of do- 
mestic prudence our attention is 
now called to concerns of universal 
importance to the interests of the 
Christian world. ‘The convulsions 
which threatened to subvert the hal- 
lowed and ancient fabrics-of religion, 
of social order, and of civil and poli- 
tical liberty, are happily allayed. ‘The 
storm has ceased to roar. In the sight 
of the nations assembled from the 
ends of the earth to be the ministers 
of God's justice, and the witnesses of 
his power, the pillar of usurped do- 
mination, erected on the ruin of 
thrones and the wreck of principles, 
has crumbled, at the bidding of the 
Almighty, into dust, and the tyranny, 
which made the world as a wilderness, 
and destroyed its cities,* exists only 
in recollection, like the horrors of an 
oppressive dream. ‘The restoration of 
peace has followed the triumph of 
truth and justice; and the modera- 
tion which has tempered the glories 
of victory with a milder radiance, may 
be hailed as an auspicious presage of 
settled and durable tranquillity. But 
prosperity has its dangers: the Spirit 
of evil is always, busy :—though often 
confoun ied, he is never dismayed ; 
though bafiled, he returns to the cou- 
test with new arms; prepared alike 
to seduce or to intimidate, to succeed 
by violence or by fraud. 
At so momentous a crisis, which | 
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meucement of a happier age, in which 
righteousness and truth shall flourish, 
it will not be amiss tu reflect on the 
mischiefs which lurk in the bosom of 
peace, and which may eventually poi- 
sou the sources of our national pros- 
perity and grandeur. Of these the 
most obvious, though perhaps the 
least formidable in reality, is the in- 
fection of vice and infidelity from the 
renewal of intercourse with the conti- 
nent. Ou this head | conceive we 
have little to apprehend for the sound, 
or even the reciaimable part of our po- 
pulation. ‘There is indeed but too much 
reason to fear that the state of reli- 
gion and morals in a neighbouring 
country is by no means satisfactory to 
the friends of piety and virtue. The 
French Revolution was not an acci- 
dental explosion, a burst of moment- 
ary passion or frenzy, but a deliberate 
aud premeditated rebellion against au- 
thority human and divine: It was the 
struggle of desperate wickedness to 
shake off the salutary restraints im- 
posed by religion and law on the 
worst passions of human neture. The 
conception, and still more the success- 
ful accomplishment, of a project thus 
singular in atrocity, Bespeaks an un- 
exampled inveteracy of corruption 
diffused through the vitals of the com- 
munity; and it is not unnatural to 
infer, that the evil has derived an 
accession of extent and malignity 
from the systematic encouragement 
of licentiousness by a despotic go- 
vernment; from the destruction of 
churches; the neglect of public wor- 
ship ; and, above all, from the abolition 
of the Sabbath, and the blasting influ- 
ence of an unchristian education on 
the minds of youth But the gross- 
ness of vice without disguise will be 
rejected. with disgust by the habitual 
feelings of virtuous decency incorpo- 
rated with our national character. 
The common seuse of the nation will 
form a security equally strong against 
the deadly contagion of irreligious 
principle. The cause of avowed in- 
fidelity has never prospered in this 
country: Attached by reflection and 
feeling to the interests of religion and 
virtue, we smile with contempt at 
the sophistries and sarcasms of the 
wretched literati, who, prostituting 
the powers of a dazzling wit and se- 
ductive eloquence to the gratification 
of public depravity, obtained a cele, 
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brity disgraceful and disastrous to 
themselves and their country, as the 
retailers of blasphemy, and the pane- 
gyrists and advocates of vice. 

~” We are indeed exposed to dangers, 
and those of no ordinary magnitude. 
The opposite extremes of defect or 
excess of religious belief and feeling 
prevail among us, in a variety of mo- 
difications and degrees, to an alarming 
extent. ‘he partisqus of these seve- 
ral errors, cisjoined in all other re- 
spects by a disce rdancy of principle, 
sentiment a d ultimate views, are not 
the Jess disposed to uviie in offen- 
sivealiiance against the object of their 
common aversion, the Established 
Church. 

The spirit of disaffection to reli- 
gious truth, which may justly excite 
apprehension in this country, is not 
to be confounded with the gross aud 
crude irreligion of our continental 
neighbours. A considerable period 
elapsed, after the establishment of the 
Reformation in this island, before the 
enemies of religion were sufficiently 
numerous to claim distinction as a 
party, or were emboldened by the 
tolerance of the age to make a public 
avowal of their sentiments. In this 
view, the origin of infidelity among 
us may perhaps be referred to the 
middle of the seventeenth century. 
Commencing about that period, it 
has since, at diflerent times, and on 
different occasions, appeared under 
three distinct forms. It first burst 
ou the astonished world, betraying 
its native deformity through a_ thin 
veil of metaphysical subtleties, and 
directing its open assaults against the 
fundamental truths of religion, and the 
sanctions of morality. But this ab- 
surd and audacious impiety was found 
so revolting to the reason and feeling 
of mankind, that the unbeliever aban- 
doned a position, which was rendered 
untenable by popular detestation, and 
took his stand on the ground ef Deism. 
We must not however imagine that 
attachment to any specific system of 
doctrine, or assent to any positive 
truth, was implied in the name of 
Deist. ‘Che term was adopted as a 
conventions! symbol of union amongst 
all who agreed in the single principle 
of denying the truth of Revelation, 
however widely disjoined in belief 
aud opinion on the subject of natural 
religion. In the issue of the contro- 
versies which foRowed, the advocates 


of deistical tenets were completely 
unmasked ; the fallacy of their argu- 
ments, and the pernicious tendency 
of their doctrines, were clearly and 
irrefragably demonstrated; the appel- 
lation of Deist became a term of re. 
proach ; and the licentious freethinker 
was identified in popular estimation 
with the professed atheist. ‘The union 
of unbelievers, as a regular and osten. 
sible party, was dissolved hy this dis. 
comfiture ; it was impossible to act 
with effect under a character which 
the reason aud piety of the people 
regarded wiih contempt and horror: 
and, owing to this general disposition 
of the public mind, the direct attacks 
on religious and mora! truth were for 
a long time few and ieeble. The fac 
tion has again been embodied in mo- 
dern times, under the less invidious 
denomination of a Christian sect, As 
all unbelievers in Revelation were 
formerly Deists, a considerable pro- 
portion of those who are styled Uni- 
tarians in the present day have no 
other title to the name, tlan their re- 
jection of the principal doctrines which 
distingaish the Revelation of the gos- 
pel from natural religion. In this 
statement it is not my intention to 
wound the feelings of the conscientious 
Unitarian, who, while he rejects its 
peculiar dogmas, admits the general 
truth of Christianity. The charge of 
infidelity indeed attaches in a certain 
degreé to all who refuse their assent 
to any material doctrine deducible by 
the established laws of interpretation 
from scripture; and great must be 
the force of that prejudice, which can 
overlook the inconsistency of arbitra- 
rily imposing a meaning unwarranted 
by the usages of language, on a book 
to which all parties appeal as the 
standard and rule of faith. But I do 
not hesitate to aver my conviction, 
that the profession of Unitarian tenets 
affords a convenient shelter to many, 
who would be mere properly termed 
Deists, aud who by the boldness of 
their interpolations, omissions, and 
perversions, by the indecency of their 
insinuations against the veracity of the 
inspired writers, by their familiar le- 
vity on the awful mysteries of religion, 
and their disrespectful reflections on 
the person and actions of their 5 
viour, are distinguished from 

Unitarians, and betray the true secrét 
of the flimsy disguise which they 
have assumed as a cover from 
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odium of avowed infidelity. Their po- 
sition, it must be confessed, has been 
not unskilfully chosen: little ground 
has been lost in their retreat: the 
line of separation between the conti- 

uous systems is often indiscernible, 
and at best faintly marked: and in 
return fur the sacrifice of a name they 
bave obtaineda facility of diffusing their 
pernicious principles with less suspi- 
cion, The Unitarian system, it is true, 
having little to captivate the affections, 
and disgusting the unsophisticated 
reason by its obvious contradiction to 
scripture, has been hitherto regarded 
with cool indifference by the mass of 
the community. Its influence has 
generally been coufined to men of 
some education, whose thoughts have 
been little employed on the subject of 
religion ; or who, loving rather to ques- 
tion than learn, have approached the 
oracles of divine truth without that 
humble docility, that prostration of 
the understanding and will, which 
are indispensable to proficiency in 
Christian instruction. On this ac- 
count the general advancement in 
knowledge, which ordinarily checks 
the growth of error, may be consi- 
dered as favourable to the progress of 
this sect, which, inspirited and en- 
couraged by opportunity, has long 
been straining every nerve to increase 
the number of its proselytes. The re- 
flections naturally suggested by the 
preceding remarks, whilst they are 
creditable to the religious character 
of an age in which infidelity is re- 
duced to sue for admittance in the 
garb of Christiauity, afford the con- 
solatory assurance, that, if the minds 
of our youth are secured from infec- 
tion, we may easily frustrate the ma- 
chinations of this enemy by detecting 
his fallacies, and exhibiting his priu- 
ciples in their true colours. 

We now proceed to consider the 
dangers which threaten the peace of 
the church from an opposite quarter. 
During the course of the last twenty 
years the influence of religious senti- 
tient on the people of this country 
has been increasing with progressive 
rapidity. ‘The portentous excesses of 
crime and calamity, which followed 
the horrible experiment of adopting 
the principles of unbelief for the gene- 
ral rules of action, awakened the 
minds of men to serious reflection on 
their duties. And never was there a 
period in our history, in which so 
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strong a disposition prevailed to study 
the truths of Revelation, and to ap- 
preciate their value in the direction 
of human conduct. But, since good is 
not to be found without an admixture 
of evil, the irregular action of this 
feeling has given birth to a multipli- 
city of errors, Which are more exten- 
sively received, and more pertinaci- 
ously cherished, as the transports of 
passion and the dreams of enthusiasm 
have greater attractions for human 
corruption, than the dull aniformity 
of sober belief, and the strictness of 
reasonable obedience. ‘To enumerate 
the eccentricities of undisciplined af- 
fection, to mark the gradations of he- 
resy from simple mistake or absurdity 
to gross corruption of faith, or mix- 
chievous principles of action, would 
be an endless task. . Suffice it to ob- 
serve, that intemperate effervescence 
of zeal is hardly consisteut with the 
dominion of charity, or the love of 
truth, in the heart; and that deeper 
wounds have been inflicted on the 
church by the madness or folly of en- 
thusiasts and fanatics, than by the 
malice of her most inveterate enemies. 
[do not affect to dread a renewal of 
the excesses committed by the Dona- 
tists of old, or even of the troubles 
excited by the Puritans in later times. 
The evil to be reasonably apprehended 
is a gradual diminution of attachment 
to the national church, which in its 
immediate effects would abridge the 
sphere of her beneficial influence, and 
might lead in its possible consequences 
to the subversion of an Establishment, 
the firmest support, and the noblest 
ornament of Christianity. That such 
is the ultimate object, do not say, 
of rational and sober Dissenters of 
any denomination; but of that pro- 
miscuous multitude of confederated 
sectaries who have imbibed the spirit 
of malignant dissent, which in the 
prosecution of hostility against the 
established faith, forgets its attach- 
ment to a particular creed; there is 
the strongest reason to believe. The 
views of this dangerous faction are 
unintentionally seconded by a far 
more respectable description of meu, 
who rightly conceiving that sound 
fxith end sincere piety are the essen- 
tials of pure religion, entertain an in- 
differeuce to ordiaances and forms; 
overlooking the uecessity of perma- 
nent fences for the protection of the 
flock, of regular channels for the dis- 
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tribution of the living waters; and 
forgetting that a well-constituted esta- 
blishment, though it necessarily par- 
takes of human imperfection, affords 
the best security, which can be de- 
vised by the wisdom of man, against 
the vicissitudes of events, the alterna- 
tions of zeal, and the fluctuations of 
opinion. 
— 
GLEANINGS; OR, SELECTIONS AND 
REFLECTIONS MADE IN A COURSE 
OF GENERAL READING. 


No. CCXXII. 


War- Horse. 

The reign of George IT. was, in a 
word, in an eminent degree, the age 
of hobby-horses. But siuce that period 
things have taken a different turn, 
His present Majesty, during almost 
the whole of his reign, has been con- 
stantly mounted on a great War-horse ; 
and has fairly driven ail competitors 
out of the field. Instead of minding 
our own affairs, or laughing at each 
other, the eyes of all his faithful sub- 
jects have been fixed on the career of 
the sovereign, and all hearts anxious 
for the safety of his person and go- 
vernment. Our peus and our swords 
have been drawn alike in their defence ; 
and the returns of killed and wounded, 
the manufacture of newspapers and 
parliamentary speeches, have exceed- 
ed all former example. If we have 
had little of the blessings of peace, we 
have had enough of the glories and 
calamities of war. [lis Majesty has, 
indeed, coutrived to keep alive the 
greatest public interest ever known, 
by his determined manner of riding 
his hobby for haifa century together, 
with the aristocracy—the democracy 
—the clergy—the landed and monied 
witerest—and the rabble, in fall erv 
alter him! and at the end of his ca- 
reer, most happily and unexpectedly 
succeeded—amidst empires lost and 
won—kindonw overturned and created 
—and the destruction of an incredible 
number of lives—in restoring the ai- 
rene right of kings,—and thus prevent- 
ing any future abifKe of the example 
which seated his family on the throne! 

Edinb. Review. 
_— 
No. CCX XII. 
“ Extraordinary Resolution.” 

Dr. Rippon, in his Funeral Sermon 
on the Rev. John Ryland, 1791, has 
the following curious passage 








Gleanings. 





“In the beginning of the year 1744, 
he thus writes: ‘ Now in the de 
of darkness, uncertain about the-ex- 
isteuce of a Cod, and the immor. 
tality of my own soul:’ and in the 
close and review of another, thus, 
‘On my part... . perplexing doubts 
concerning the immensity or omni- 
presence of God, have grieved me 
exceedingly.” This made him cry out 
and complain, as he often did, *O 
the infidelity and atheism of my 
heart.’ But in this distress, he was 
determined to use the means of in- 
formation; and while he watked in 
darkness, and, as to his own appre- 
hension, had no light, he came to the 
extraordinary resolution, of which 
the following is a copy: 

“« ¢ June 25, evening 10, 1744, et. 
20 vears, 8 months, 2 davs. 

“ ¢ If there is ever a God in heaven 
or earth, I vow and protest im his 
strength, or that God permitting me, 
Pil find him ont; and PU know whe 
ther he loaves ov hates me; or I'll die 
and perish, soul and body, in the pur- 
suit and search. 


“ ¢ Witness, John Collet Ryland. ” 


———a 
No. CCXXIV. 
Dancing Immoral. 


Murena, the Roman general and 
consul-elect, was impeached by Cato, 
amongst other things, for the scandal 
of his life, and particularly his dane- 
ing. Cicero defended him, and this 
was his way of meeting this particu- 
lar charge: 

“« He admonishes Cato not to throw 
out such a calumny so inconsiderately, 
or to call the consul of Rome a dan- 
cer; but to consider how many other 
crimes a man must needs be guilty of, 
before that of dancing could be truly 
objected to him; since nobody ever 
danced, even in solitude or @ prt- 
vate meeting of friends, who was not 
either drunk or mad; for dancing was 
always the last act of riotous banquets, 
gay places and much jollity: that Cato 
charged him, therefore, with what 
was the efiect of many vices, yet with 
none of those, without which that 
vice could not possibly subsist; with 
no scandalous feasts, no amours, nO 
nightly revels, lewdness, no extrava- 
gant expense, &c.” 


Pro Muren. 6. 
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POETRY. 


Chaucer's Dying Ode.* 
Gode Counsaile of Chaucer. 


I. 
Flie fro the prese aud dwell with sothfast- 
nesse, 
Suffice unto thy gode though it be small, 
For horde hath hate, and climbyng tikil- 
nesse, 
Prece hath envy, and wele it brent ore all, 
Savour'no more then The behovin shall, 
Rede well thyself, that othir folke 
eanst rede, 
And trouthe The shall debivir it is no 
drede. 
II. 
Paine The not eche crokid to redresse, 
In trust of her that turnith as a balle, 
Grete rest standith in litil businesse, 
Strive not as dvith a crocke against a 
walle, 
Beware alse to spurre again a nalle, 
Demith thy self that demist other's 
dede, 
And trouthe The shall delivir it is no 
drede. 
Ill. 
That The is sent receve in buxomenesse ; 
The wrastlyng of this world askith a 
falle, 
Here is no home, here is but wildirnesse, 
Forthe pilgrim forthe o best out of thy 
stalle, 
Loke upon high, and thank thy God of 
all; 
Weivith thy luste and let thy ghoste 
The lede, 
And trouthe The shall delivir it is no 
drede. 


Attempted in Modern English. 
The Poet's last Advice. 
a, 
Fly from the crowd, and be to virtue true, 
Content with what thou hast tho’ it be 
small, 
To hoard brings hate; nor lofty thoughts 
pursue, 
He who climbs high endangers many a 
fall, 
Envy’s a shade that ever waits on fame, 
And oft the sun that raises it will hide ; 
Trace not in life a vast expansive scheme, 
But be thy wishes to thy state ally’d. 
Be mild to others, to thyself severe ; 
So truth shall shield thee or from hurt or 
fear. 
II. 
Think not of bending all things to thy will, 
Nor vainly hope that fortune shall be- 
friend ; 





_* Ina MS. in the Cotton Library, this 
title ts inserted; A Balade made by Giffry 
Chaueyer, upon his Dethe Bedde, lying in 
his grete Anguysse, 


Inconstant she, but be thou constant still 
Whate’er betide, unto an honest end, 
Yet needless dangers never madly brave, 
Kick not thy naked foot against a nail ; 
Or from experience the solution crave, 
If wall and pitcher strive Which shall 
prevail? 
Be in thy cause as in thy neighbour’s clear, 
So truth shall shield thee or from hart or 
fear. 


Ill. 
Whatever happens, happy in thy mind 
Be thou, nor at thy lot in life repine, 
He scapes all ill, whose bosom is resign’d, 
Nor way nor weather will be always fine. 
Beside, thy home’s not here, a journey this, 
A pilgrim thou, then hie thee on thy 
way ; . 
Look up to Gon, intent on heavenly bliss, 
Take what the road affords and praises 
pay ; 
Shun brutal lusts, and seek thy soul’s high 
sphere ; 
So truth shall shield thee or from hurt or 
fear. 
- ——__a 
ERIN. 


(From Drennan’s Fugitive Pieces.) 

When Earn first rose from the dark-swell- 
ing flood, 

God bless’d the green island, he saw it was 
good ; 

The Emerald of Europe, it sparkled, it 
shone, 

In the ring of this world the most precious 
stone ! 


In her sun, in ber soil, in her station thrice 
blest, 

With her back turn’d to Britain, her face 
to the West, 

Erin stands proudly insular, on her steep 
shore, 

And strikes her high harp to the ocean's 
deep roar. 


But when its soft toues seem to mourn and 
to weep, 

The dark chain of silence is cast o’er the 
deep ; 

At the thought of the past tears gush from 

- her eyes, ’ 

And the pulse of the heart makes her white 
bosom rise :=— 

“© sons of green Erin, lament o'er the time, 

When religion was—war, and our country 
—a crime ; 

When men in God’s image inverted his pian, 

And moulded their God in the image of 


man. 


“ When the int’rest of state wrought the 


general woe, ’ 
The stranger—a friend, and the native @ 


foe ; 
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While the mother rejoic'd o'er her children 
distress'd, 

And clasp'd the invader more close to her 
breast. 


‘When with pale for the body and pale for 
the soul, 

Church and State join’d in compact to con- 
quer the whole ; , 
Ana while Shannon ran red with Milesian 

blood, 
Ey'd each other askance, and pronounc’d 
it was good ! 


“ By the groans that ascend from your fore- 
fathers’ grave, 

For their country thus left to the brute and 
the slave, 

Drive the demon of bigotry home to his den, 

And where Britain made brutes now let 
Erin make men. 


‘* Let my sons, like the leaves of their sham- 
rock, unite, 

A partition of sects from one footstalk of 
right ; 

Give each his full share of this earth and 
yon sky, 

Nor fatten the slave where the serpent 
would die! 


“ Alas! for poor Erin, that some still are 
seen 
Who would dye the grass red in their ha- 
tred to green ; 
Yet, oh! when you're up and they down, 
let them live, 
Then yield them that mercy which they did 
not give. 
** Arm of Erin! prove strong, but be gentle 
as brave, 
And uplifted to strike, still be ready to 

save 5 
Nor ove feeling of vengeance presume to 

defile 
The cause, or the men of the Emgrarp 

Iste.* 
* The cause, or the men of the Emerald 
Isle. 

It may appear puerile to lay claim toa 
priority of application in the use of an epi- 
thet, but poets, like bees, have a very 
strong sense of property, and both are of that 
irritable kind as to be extremely jealous of 
any one who robs them of their hoarded 
sweets, The sublime epithet which Milton 
used in his poem on the Nativity, written 
at fifteen years of age, (his * thuuder-clasp- 
mg hand,’’) would have been claimed by 
him as bis own, even after he had finished the 
Paradise Lost. And Gray would prosecute 
asa literary poacher the daring hand that 
should presume to break into his orchard, 
and appropriate a single epithet in that 
line the most beautifully descriptive which 
ever was written — ' 


“ The breezy call of incense-breathing 
morn, 


“* The cause it is good, and the men they are 
true, 

And the green shall outlive both the orange 
and blue; 

And the daughters of Erin her triumph 
shall share, 

With their full-swelling chest and their 
fair-flowing hair. 


“ Their bosoms heave high for the worthy 
and brave, 

But no coward shall rest on that soft swell. 
ing wave ; 

Men of Erin! awake, and make haste to 
be blest! 

Rise, arch of the ocean! Rise, Queen of 
the West!”’ 

a 


ASPIRATION. 
(From the same.) 


0 | how I long to be at rest! 
No more oppressing or opprest, 
To sink asleep on nature’s nursing breast! 


In Earth’s green cradle to be laid, 
Where larks may build, where lambs 
have play’d, 
And a clear stream may flow, and soothe 
my hov’ring shade. 


The twilight mem’ry loves to spread, 
Haply, may linger o’er my head, 
And half illume the long-departed dead. 


i 
THE HARP. 
(From the same.) 


The Harp, our glory once, but now our 
shame, 

Follow’d my Country’s fate, and slept with- 
out a name! 

Angelic Erin brush’d it with her wings— 

Surpris’d by sudden life, the trembling 
strings 

Faintly gave forth one recollective strain, 

Then sought the quiet of the Tomb again! 


— —— -_—— 


On such authority, a poetaster reclaims the 
original use of an epithet—* the Emerald 
Isle,’’"—in a party song, written without the 
rancour of party, in the year 1795. From 
the freqnent use made of the term since 
that time, he fondly hopes that it will 
gradually become associated with the 
name of his country, as descriptive of its 
prime natural beauty and its inestimable va- 
lue. A sweet-sounding name is sometimes 
a wheel on which a nation runs down to 
posterity with greater ease and celerity. 
The Greek language charioteered that «4 
ple to the temple of immortality ; aud Vol- 
taire shrewdly remarks, that many heroes 
are lost to the world, like the founders of 
the Swiss Republic, Melchtal, Stuffacher, 
Vallkerfurst, &c. by the jaw-breaking arti- 
culation of their names :—“ La difficulté de 
prononcer des noms si respectables nuit & 
leur celebrité.” 
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Feb. 18, at Bourdeaux, Mrs. Per- 
ry, wife of the proprietor of the 
Morning Chronicle. The circum- 
stances of her death, as related in that 
paper, are very melancholy and af- 
fecting. She had spent the severe 
winter of 1813—14 at Lisbon, to 
which place she had beeu recom- 
mended by her physicians, on account 
of a complaint in the chest which 
threatened consumption. In thesum- 
mer of 1814, she was so greatly im- 
proved in health that she had the 
flattering prospect of returning to the 
bosom of her family. Accompanied 
by one of her daughters (a child) and 
a female friend who attended her 
from motives of devoted affection, 
she embarked for Bourdeaux on board 
a Swedish galliot, towards the en 
of June. Scarcely bad they crossed 
the Bar of Lisbon when they were 
taken by an Algerine frigate. The 
cargo and passengers were proved to 
be English, but the barbarians paid 
no attention to this. Poor Mrs. Per- 
ry, in her delicate state of health, 
had to sustain with others the ill- 
usage of these scoundrels. When any 
remoustrance was made in behalf of 
property, they answered by shewinug 
a pistol or a dagger. ‘They were re- 
moved from the galliot to the frigate, 
and back to the galliot, in the rudest 
manner, and subjected to the most 
wretched hardships. When a. sail 
approached they were crammed be- 
low decks. ‘The effects of this on a 
consumptive patient may be imagined. 
When they reached Algiers, the Bri- 
tish Consul paid no attention to their 
case. ‘The Swedish Consul, how- 
ever, exerted himself for their deliver- 
ance.— Of the qualities of Mrs. Per- 
ry,’ says the writer in the Chronecle, 
“we forbear to speak as our hearts 
would dictate. ‘The best testimony 
to her character was the influence 
which the sweetness of her temper, 
the rectitude and purity of her sen- 
timents, and the elegant endowments 
of her mind had on all with whom 
she was merely acquainted, and the 
affection»te interest which they se- 
cured her in the bosom of her friends. 
To these friends, to her husband, and 
her young family, her loss js irrepa- 
rable. She had just turned-her thir- 


ty-eighth year."—Her death may not 
unfairly be laid against that abomina- 
ble system of plunder and outrage, 
which the nations of Europe shame- 
fully omit to exterminate. 
— 
Chatham, April 4th, 1815, 
March 24, at Chatham, aged 60, 
Mr. Joun Rontnson. He was a 
native of Donnington (near Spald- 
ing) in Lincolushire. His parents 
were Calvinists, but he had always 
an utter aversion to what the pious 
Geneva reformer himself has term- 
ed the tremendous decree of repro- 
bation, At a period too often mark- 
ed by precipitate resolution, Mr. 
Robinson, in spite of parental re- 
montrance, engaged in a maritime 
e and continued in his Majesty’s 
saval Service in the capacity of a 
gunner till he was superannuated 
a few years ago. While quite a 
boy on ship-board, he confessed 
to have frequent checks of conscience 
for what was amiss and from a sense 
of religious duty (probably  the- ef- 
fect of a well-ordered education) he 
would often be reading a manual 
of prayers, with which he had fur- 
nished himself. At this time, and 
when arrived at maturity, he used 
when on shore to attend the services 
of the established church, till being 
one Lord’s-day afternoon invited by a 
serious female in the town where he 
resided, to hear a Wesleyan preacher, 
he joined himself to that community 
and became for many years one of the 
most strenuous defenders of the Me- 
thodist doctrine, and never relaxed 
as it respects their discipline in a par- 
tiality for that people. In Mr, Robin- 
son, were united a desire to attain a 
knowledge of divine truth, and a 
determination to avow whatever ap- 
peared from superior evidence, on 
examination, to answer that descrip- 
tion; and here it is necessary to be 
observed, that he was far from hasty 
in forming his conclusions, they being 
in general the result of a patient and 
presevering investigation, From a 
simile that he made use of with refer- 
ence to the writer of this article, if 
seems that his frequent conversations 
with him on theological topies, had 
operated as a preparation to his em- 
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bracing Unitarian principles, though 
he was not decided in, nor declared 
his belief of the doctrine till after he 
had heard the luminous statement of 
it from the Rey. W. Vidler, in his 
lectures at Chatham, in the summer 
of 1813. At the commencement of 
his illness, he requested to be visited 
by the individual who records this 
memorial of him; the first opportunt- 
ty was embraced for the purpose, and 
knowing how much is said, as to the 
inefficacy of rational religion, par- 
ticular inquiry was made as to the 
state of his mind, in the maintenance 
of those opinions he had at length 
adopted, to which he gave the most 
satisfactory replies, citing with chris- 
tian confidence, the language of the 
apostle, “If thou shalt confess with 
thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and be- 
lieve in thine heart, that God hath 
raised him from the dead, thoa 
shalt be saved.’ During his confine- 
ment, a member of the society to 
which he previously belonged, came 
to see him; the good, man on taking 
his leave, asked Mr. Robinson if he 
should have any objection to his pray- 
ing with him? Surely not, was his 
answer: “but observe, I shall only 
say Amen to what I shall say Amen,” 
so tenacious was he as to the proper 
object of divine worship, and the 
mode of our addresses to him. ‘Though 
he had discarded the popular notion of 
thre soul's separate existence, yet the 
contrary view did not diminish his com- 
fort, or deprive him of hope in his end, 
but rather added energy to his expecta- 
tions. On mentioning to him an ob- 
servation of the philosophic Franklin, 
viz, “Death is as necessary to our 
coustitution as our sleep, we shall 
risé refreshed in the morning,” he 
perfectly acquiesced in the idea and 
discoursed on a future state, as one 
whose “affections were set on things 
above.” While present with him, a- 
bout a week before his dissolution he 
on a sudden, uttered the ejaculation, 
“Whom have L.in heaven but thee, 
and there is none on earth that I de- 
sire beside thee,” with an emphasis 
and fervour seldom exceeded. He was 
then asked if he recollected what lan- 
guage the Psalmist used, in immedi- 
ate connexion with this? He replied, 
im the negative: it was then repeated, 
“My flesh and my heart faileth, but 
God is the strength of my heart and 
wy portion for ever;" which on hear- 





Obituary.—Mr. John Robinson.—Rev. A. Fuller, &c. 


ing, he declared in both parts as ex. 
pressive of his experience. The rea. 
son for being so diffuse and particular 
in this account, is that some unc iiarita- 
ble persons have had the temerity, jn 
spite of reverse circumstances, to pro- 
nounce that he left the world under 
awful terrors, arising from having 
changed his creed. It is not a little 
remarkable that Mr. Robinson, when 
in health, intimated to his friend, 
that he hoped in his expiring mo- 
ments, no one of the self-assumed 
Kvangelical profession would _ tease 
him with questions as to things of a 
mere sentimental nature, lest some 
expressions might be extorted from 
him when he was non-recollective, 
contrary to what might be the pure 
fact. Happily his faculties remained 
entire till a day or two preceding his 
death; yet then his lucid intervals 
were brightened by a pleasing per- 
suasion of “the love of God, which 
is in Christ Jesus our Lord,” fully as- 
sured (as he was, of late, wont to ex- 
press himself) that “by grace are we 
saved.” His character may be sum- 
marily comprehended in saying “ He 
was a faithful man and feared God 
above many.” ae GC, As 
a 
Rev, Andrew Fuller. 

On Sunday, the 7th inst. at Ket- 
tering, in Northamptonshire, the Rev. 
Anprew Fuiier, many years pas- 
tor of the Baptist Church in that 
town, and Secretary of the Baptist 
Missionary Society, from its com- 
mencement in 1792. From the emi- 
nence of his talents as a minister, and 
from his Jaborious exertions in con- 
ducting and promoting the missions 
in India, his loss will be very seriously 
felt by the denomination of which 
he was a bright and distinguished 
ornament; while all friends of Chris- 
tianity who are acquainted with him 
or his labours, will deeply sympa- 
thize in this afflicting event. 

Morn. Chron. May 10. 
— 
Dr. William Cleaver. 

15th Inst. Dr. WintiaM CLEAVER, 
Bishop of St.-Asaph. He was first 
raised to the bench in 1787, being 
then made Bishop of Oxford, from 
which see, if we recollect aright, he 
was translated to Chester. The arch- 
deaconry of St. Asaph and the vicar- 
age of Northop, in Flintshire, were 
held by the Bishop. 
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Communication from Dr. Thomson, of 


Halifax, relative toa Church of Uni- 
tarian Christians, at New-church, in 
Rossendale, Lancashire. 


Sire, Halifax, May 13, 1815. 
A few months ago I became acquainted 
with the circumstances and with the mi- 
nisters of an Unitarian Church at New- 
church, in Rossendale, distant about 
twenty miles from this place, and about 
eight miles from Rochdale. Within these 
few days the following document passed 
through my hands. As it seemed to me 
to contain an interesting, though necessa- 
rily brief and imperfect history of the rise, 
progress, and present state of the Unitarian 
Church alluded to, I obtained permission 
from one of the parties chiefly concerned 
in it, to have it copied with liberty to 
transmit it to your journal, It has been 
faithfully copied by my friend Mr. Astley. 
From the Trustees and Church of Unita- 
rian Christians, on behalf of their Mi- 
nister, meeting in Bethlehem Chapel, 
at New-church, in Rossendale, Lan- 
cashire, to the Trustees of Lady Hew- 
ley’s Fund. 


GenTLeMeEN, 

Having heard that you are entrusted with 
bounty which enables you to relieve the 
distresses of needy ministers, we beseech 
you of your clemency to hear us a few 
words, 

In the year 1806 (previous to which the 
greater part of us were in the Methodist 
connexion) a Mr. Joseph Cooke was ex- 
pelled the Methodist connexion for teach- 
ing doctrines which were deemed aati- 
methodistical, but which it is unnecessary 
here to mention, A Chapel was built for 
him in Rochdale, in which he laboured a 
few years, till he wore out a slender con- 
stitution and a vigorous and inquisitive 
mind by excessive application to his work. 
We who are the subject of this memorial 
had sat two years under the ministry of 
Mr, Cooke, while he was in the Methodist 
connexion; and having embraced the of- 
fensive doctrines for which he was ex- 

lled, in the year 1807 about thirty or 
orty of us, (one of which was a local 
Preacher) left the Methodist connexion, 
and invited My. Cooke to New-ehurch, 
& place about eight miles north of Roch- 
dale, to,preach for us. He accepted our 
‘n¥itation and came once a month to our 
assistance, as long as his health permitted, 
While our. local preacher supplied his 
Place at Rochdale. The progress which 
our ministers made, and taught us to make 
in thinking; and the pecuniary embarrass- 
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ment in circumstances to which the com- 
munication of our thoughts has led us, 
being two things, we will speak of them 
apart, 

We had been seta thinking, by the an- 
ti-methodism which Mr, Cooke was sup- 
posed to have tanght. From this we began 
to examine the doctrine of original sin as 
commonly taught; and we thought we 
saw sufficient reason to discard such an un- 


scriptural, irrational doctrine, At least 
such it now began to appear to us, Being 


pretty well settled in this, we proceeded 
to examine the doctrine of Atonement ; 
which as commonly taught, teaches us 
that God the Father cannot, and be just, 
shew auy mercy to the sinner, till the 
claims of his justice are satisfied. Man 
cannot make this satisfaction, According 
to this scheme, another God, called God 
the Son, who in every respect is equal 
with the Father, makes satisfaction to his 
Father. It struck us, that if the Father 
required a satisfaction to his justice, the 
Son if equal with him must for the same 
reason require one too; and then it gave 
us the ideas that there was one God who 
was stern and inflexible, another kind and 
generous, and yet these are one and equal 
in perfection; these with a whole heap of 
inconsistencies which gather round this 
doctrine, caused us to cast this ancient 
piece of orthodoxy to the moles and to the 
bats. We then began to think about God 
being Three in One and One in Three. 
This we could not understand. Much we 
thought but nothing we said on this sub- 
ject in public, for the space of twelve 
months, Perhaps atthis period, we might 
well be called Sabellians. Thus far our 
ministers had led us from orthedoxy to he- 
terodoxy, whenin March, 1811, ourmuch 
estcemed, useful, and laborious pastor, 
Mr. Cooke was taken from us by death, 
For many months previous to his decease 
he had been unable to attend upon his re- 
gular ministry. But notwithstanding this, 
his mind was all alive to thinking, and 
we verily believe had he recovered his 
former strength, he would have been one 
of the most laborious promoters of Unita- 
rianism in this kingdom. 

Our condition was now the most critical 
and trying that cau be imagined, Our 
principal dependauce for a supply of 
preaching had been upon Mr. Cooke, Now 
he was gone. Our orthodox neighbours 
had long misrepreseated our sentiments, 
and had been very liberal in dealing out 
damnation ; but now they made another 
desperate attack. The death of Mr. Cooke, 
said they, was a judgment from God in- 
flicted for broaching such damnable heresy, 
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and it was predicted that all would now 
sink into oblivion. Our pains were much 
increased by considering ourselves as the 
only people in the conntry, if not in the 
world, who believed these things ; and of- 
ten, in condoling what in the anguish of 
our minds we conceived to be our inisfor- 
tune, have we said to one another, “ There 
is no people in the world, who believe as 
we do and are tredted as we are.’ For 
however strange it may appear to those 
whose acquaintance with men and things 
have been more extensive than ours, we 
did not at this time know that there were 
any Christians called Unitariaas (though 
there were some in Rochdale) nor did we 

know that there was any beck except the 

Rible that taught the doctrines we had em- 

braced. In this distress, ready to faint 

under our trials, we called a meeting of 

the Society which now consisted of about 

sixty per wuns, all of whom were poor, la- 

bourng men and yomen. The result of 

| te proceed in what 


whi h is, (0 item! 
wehadbegna [twat served we could 


nat her prea hing elsewhere will @ny sa- 
tisfaction. That while Mr, Cooke Lad been 
sick, the couyre vations had been well sa- 
tisfied with the junior preachers, (Some 
months before this, another young man 
had begun to preach ; and a few months 
after this another began.) That we could 
not conscientiously give up what from con- 
viction we had embraced. The conversa- 
tion at this meeting greatly rate asa 
our hands; we set about our work, con- 
tinued to inquire after truth, and imme- 
diately after this we relinquished the doc- 
trine of the Divinity of Christ. Indeed, 
the place at which we are now arrived, is 
supposed by our orthodox neighbours to 
be “ the mystery of iniquity.” 

What considerably added to our distress 
when Mr. Cooke died was the state of our 
finances. In the year 1808 we built a 
chapel which cost more than 500/. A lit- 
tle more than 100/. of this was begged 
from amongst ourselves; the rest, to the 
amount of 400/, was borrowed. The in- 
terest of this money was to be paid from 
the seat rents. The novelty of our senti- 
ments, and the offence that ‘was generally 
taken at them, along with the death of 
Mr. Cooke, made us tremble under this 
burthen. We perceived, however, that our 
condition needed all the exertion and sup- 
port which we were capable of giving it, 
and the result has been very different to 
any mg we then thought of. We have 
not only been able to keep our chapel, but 
eur congregation is now larger than it was 
when Mr. Cooke died; and we have re- 
duced the debt upon our chapel to 350/. 
(100/. of this debt is now wanting, and 
has long been wanted, nor do we know 
either where to beg or borrow is.) Por this, 
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however, under God, we are indebted t 
the young men our preachers, but prin. 
cipally to one who has always resided 
amongst us (the other young men live 
eight miles from us); this yonng man ig 
opposition to the strong prejudices and at. 
tachments formed by Methodistical instruc. 
tions and associations has sought for truth 
and found what we conceive to be the ge- 
nuine truths of the gospel, withont any 
assistance save that which his Bible af. 
forded. In the pulpit he boldly yet egy. 
tiously advanced and defended them, in 
such a way as has silenced some of his ad. 
versaries, But in this work he has Spent 
more tine and strength, than we have been 
able to requite him for. Sneh generally 
bas been the badness of trade, and the 
consequent poverty of our circuwstances, 
that we believe on an average, since be 
became our minister, he bas not bad for 
all his services more than 10/. a year. 
GENTLEMEN, 

We have heard of your liberality, and 
thatas the Trustees of Lady Newley's Fund 
you have it in your pewer to be kind to the 
needy. We have given you a very brief 
account of our rise, progress, aud presem 
condition as a church of God on Unitarian 
principles. We pray you would consider 
the condition of our worthy, needy minis- 
ter. We think it no flattery to say that 
he has been worthy a better treatment thas 
we have been able to give him ur can give 
him. We have therefore, being beggars, 
made his and our condition known to yon; 
may the abundance of your liberality 
abound to the relief of our poverty, to the 
encouragement and support of our worthy 
minister, And may the divine bounty 
cause your fund to be enriched, that you 
may bless the families of many indigeat 
ministers, 

(Signed) 
Joun Lorp, 
JonaTuan KepMAN, 2 Trustees. 
James Hort. b 


GENTLEMEN, 

I do most cordially recommend the case 
of the people at New-Church and_ theic 
minister, my lately acquired but hig 
esteemed friend, to your regard. 

Wm. ALLARD. 
Bury, May 6th, 1815. 


To the Trustees of Lady Hewley's Fund, 
GENTLENEN, 


We the undersigned beg leave to re- 
commend to your particular attention &® 
case of the Rev. John Ashworth, the resi- 
dent minister of a Society of Unitariant 
which has receutly been established at New- 
church, a populous manufactaring dis- 
trict, The Congregation consists chiefly 
of weavers, a sbher, honest and industrions 
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people, but of very limited means for the 
support of @ minister. 
Wm. Hassar, 
G. W. Etuiorr, 
Wm. Wackrr. 
Rochdale, May Sth, 1815. 
Ricnarp ASst.ey, 
Wm. Kersuaw, 
Rawpon Bariaas, 
Joun Ruoves, 
J. R. Raven, 
Joun THomson, 
C. H. Dawson. 
Halifax, May 10th, 1815. 

To this document, and to the testimonials 
by which it is supported, I feel as if it 
were impertinent toaddany thing. A few 
words of explanation, however, secm ne- 
cessary. Iam happy to say, that the trus- 
tees of Lady Hewley’s Fund, at their An- 
nual Meeting on Thursday, the 11th inst. 
bad the kind consideration to answer the 
prayer of the petition by a grant of 124. 
This, like the other grants from that Fund, 
will, it is presumed, be continued annually. 

The circumstances contained in the pe- 
tition, cannot fail to excite a deep and 
lively sympathy in the mind of the Unita- 
rian body. Here is an instance of a few 
uneducated persons in the lower classes of 
society, having become Unitarians by read- 
ing the scriptures, and by endeavouring 
to understand those scriptures as by scrip- 
ture and reason interpreted ; without any 
assistance from Unitarian writers or Uni- 
tarian preachers, without knowing of the 
existence of any Unitarian book-society, 
without ever having heard of the name 
Unitarian, or of the religious body to 
which it is applied. I understand that the 
sumber of hearers at Bethlehem Chapel in 
anafternvon is about 200, ina morning not 
quite so many. Far beit from me not to ac- 
knowledge the early obligations of this 
people to the late Mr. Cooke. He led them 
im the way; he “ set them a thinking.” 
He was dead before I knew any thing of 
this neighbourhood. He has always been 
represented to me as a very excellent and 
amiable man, and as possessed of great ta- 
lents for preaching and for ministerial use- 
fulness. But he himself was not, I believe, 
alearncd man. He was not aa Unitarian ; 
at least he was only on his way to that goal, 
which some of his people after his death, 
and the Religious Society in Rossendale, 
reached. He was a travelling preacher 
amongst the Wesleyan Methodists, aud was 
expelled by their Conference, for preach- 
ing the doctrines of “ justification d5 
faith,” and “ the witness of the Spirit,” 
ma way which they deemed _heresy.* 


ee 


‘A Memoir of the late Mr. Joseph 
Cooke, with an account of his writings, 
and of his expulsion from the Methodists, 
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But I forbear to enlarge and trespass far- 
ther on your limits on this part of the sub- 
ject; and it is the less necessary, as Mr. 
Johan Ashworth, the resident minister of the 
congregation at New-church,will, I believe, 
at his earliest leisure, draw upa detailed 
account of the rise and progress of their 
inquiry after scriptural truth; aud will 

ive an account of the manuer and order 
in which the several ‘octrines of reputed 
orthodoxy, came to be questioned and 
discussed by them; and of the arguments 
aud trains of thought which induced them 
successively to reject them. Such an ac- 
count will form a curious and instructive 
pamphlet; and I will take care that it 
shall, some way or other, find its way 
through the press. In the mean time, your 
readers have before them a short but faith- 
ful account of an experiment, successfully 
conducted in the investigation of scripture 
truths; proving in its resuits that the Uni- 
tarian views of the gospel are level to the 
understandings of the unlearned, and 
adapted to the religious wants and wishes 
of the poor. 

But I cannot allow the conclusion to 
rest here. A duty, I conceive, arises from 
the knowledge of these cireumstances, 
which I shall endeavour to state and to 
enforce. It will be seen that the Rossen- 
dale Unitarian Chapel is encumbered with 
a debt of 350/. I say encumbered, for it 
is a great weight around their necks, and 
the interest of the debt consumes the means 
which onght to be, and could otherwise 
be, directed to the support of their minister. 
The seat-rents amount to about 26/, per 
apuun upon an average; out of this tite 
interest of the 350/. is paid; from this, and 
I believe occasional collections, Mr. Ash- 
worth has received, never more than 10/. 
per annum; and the residue from the seat- 
rents and from the collections, is applied 
to liquidate the prineipal of the debt, "e 
wards of 502, has been so liquidated. Ina 
looking at the smaliness of the seat-rents, 
the condition of the congregation is to be 
considered. Every member of it, man and 
woman, is obliged to work at sume handi- 
craft trade for daity bread, with the ex- 
ception “of ove female who keeps a retail 
shop. The chap | js alternately supplied 
by the three miuisters mentioned in the 
memorial; who also preach in rotation at 
Rochdale to a residue of Mr, Cooke's 
flock, aud hold meetings for prayer, 
preaching and religious conversation, at 
eight or nine diferent places in the neigh- 
bourhood of Reehdale aud New-chureb, 
The following is the distribution of their 
work for the tirst six months of the present 
year. 





could not fail to be highly interesting and 
useful. - 
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T shall now say a few words of the three death, is a shoemaker in Rochdale. IT un- 
ministers, with whom Iam acquainted, in derstand he has never received more (and 
the order in which they are mentioned in perhaps generally much less) than 5/. per 
the memorial. Mr. John Ashworth, resi- annum. He has a wife and three little 
dent at New-chureh, was a local preacher children. Such are the men to whose dis- 
amongst the Wesleyan Methodists, and ex- interested labours the Unitarians in the 
pelled for heresy. He has never received district of which I have been speaking, are 
more and often less then 10/. per annum = so much indebted. I have had opporta- 
for his ministerial services. He isa clothier, nities of hearing these preachers, and I 
&® manufacturer of blankets and coarse’ bear my willing testimony of approbation 


woollens. Ue made use ofacontrivance of their services. They speak without. 


to suspend a hook before him at the loom, notes. Their services are scriptural, plain, 
so that he could read and weave at the pious and edifying; and I consider bo 

same time. In this way he read Stack. the ministers and their services as well 
house's History of the Bible. Mr. James adapted to spread the knowledge of Unita- 
Taylor resides near Rochdale, He is a rianism amongst the middle and lower 
fuller and cloth-dresser. Ue has, from classes of society. 1 trust that these facts 
conscientious motives, always declined re- “ are sufficient to prove that the Unitarians, 
ceiving any thing whatsoever for his ser- as a body, are much indebted to these 
viees. Mr. J. Ashworth and Mr. J. Taylor men. I trust that these facts will interest 
were local preachers in connexion with the liberal and the affinent in that body 
Mr. Cooke, after his expulsion from the to lend a helping hand in lessening or Fe 
Methodists. Mr. James Wilkinson, who moving altogether, the peeuniary incum 
began to preach soon after Mr, Cooke's brances on the Rossendale chapel. Now 
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then for an effort and let us extinguish 
this debt of 3901. ! This debt which is so 
oppressive at _New-chureh, becomes no- 
thing when divided and shared by the 
Unitarian public. This debt is felt as a 
great in cum brauce by their worthy minis- 
ter; not from the most remote considera- 
tion of his own interest, but from an anx- 
jous wish, that by the reduction of the 
debt in his life-time, he may know that of 
the money advanced upon the Chapel eve- 
ry ove has received his own with interest. 
And particularly as a considerable part of 
this debt was borrowed from and is wanted 
by persous not belonging to the religious 
Society. 

[add the names of a few individuals by 
whom donations, however small, will be 
thankfully received ; and with your leave, 
Mr. Editor, the subscriptions may from 
time to time be published in the Monthly 
Repository ; a mode of acknowledgement 
which will save some trouble and expense 
both to the subscribers and the receivers, 

I cannot close this appeal to the justice 
and liberality of the Uniiarian public, 
without stating that there are attached to 
the New-church Chapel a Sunday School 
and a Vestry Library. AndI take this op- 
portunity of soliciting from the subscribers 
and committees belonging to the several 
Unitarian Tract Societies, and from the 
authors in the Unitarian cause, the gift 
f any Tracts or larger works, for the 
Library and for distribution amongst the 
Unitarians in Rossendale. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Yours with great respect, 
JOHN THOMSON. 

Donations in aid of liquidating the debt 
of £350 upon the Unitarian Chapel at 
New-church, in Rossendale, Lancashire, 
will be received by 
The Rev. Robert Aspland, Hackney Road, 
The Rev. Richard Astley, Halifax, 

The Rev. William Johns, Manchester, 
Mr. William Walker, Rochdale, and 
Dr. Thomson, Halifax. 

The following Subscriptions have been 
received and paid to the Trustees of the 
Chapel : ld. s. d, 
Samuel Shore, Esq. Meersbrook 3 0 O 
Rev. William Johns, Manches- 





ter « * . - oe. ih 
Rev. Richard Astley, Halifax 1 1 0 
Miss Cartledge, Brow Bridge 1 1 0 
Miss Wood, Headingley - - 1 1 90 
Dr. Thomson, Halifax Ye 26 2 
£8 4 0 
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Meeting of the Bourbon and Napoleon 
Armies at Melun. 
[From the Examiner. 
The following highly interesting account 
of the turn, upon which every thing seems 
to have Lung in this business, is taken 
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from a brother journalist who is not apt to 
be very eloquent, but who appears to en 
caught a sort of second-hand inspiration, 
in spite of himself, from the mere force of 
what has been told him. It is impossible 
to read it without hearing, ina manner, 
the silence of the awful moment described, 
and then, after a pause, the small bat 
quick gathering of the sounds, that an- 
nounced the strange Being who came to 
break it :— 

** Many of the Nobles,” (says the Morn- 
ing Post) * who from their warm attach- 
ment to their unfortunate monarch have 
been also obliged to fly from France and 
follow his fortune, arrived in town yester- 
day. We have conversed with several of 
them, who have communicated to us the 
following highly interesting particulars of 
the late events :— 

** They estimate the number of national 
guards, volunteers, and other troops, col- 
lected at Melun, to stop the march and 
erush the hopes of the tyrant, at not 
less than 100,000 men, The best spirit 
seemed to prevail amongst them. They 
appeared devoted to the cause of the king, 
and eager to meet and repel his antagonist. 
A powerful artillery strengthened their 
positions. Relying on their numbers, they 
had left the town, the rocks, and the forest 
of Fontainblean unguarded, preferring the 
flat plains of Melun, where the whole ot 
their army might act at once against the 
comparatively small band of the invader. 

* On the 20th Buonaparte reached ani 
occupied Fontainbleau without the least 
opposition. He had at that time with him 
only 15,000 veteran troops, but other di 
visions were either following him, or ad 
vancing to support his riglit and left flanks 
on parallel lines of march. Ney, whose 
corps és stated to have amounted to 30,000 
men, had previously communicated to the 
Court a declaration signed by the whole 
army under his command, both officersand 
privates, in which they stated, * that they 
respected him too much to deceive him ; 
that they would not fight for Louis the 
XVIIIth, and that they would shed ali 
their blood for Napoleon the Great.” This 
declaration, which sufficiently explains 
the apparent hesitation, inaetivity, or 
want of skill of Ney, did not, however, 
entirely extinguish the hopes of the Bour- 
bons. They still relied on the good dis- 
position and numbers of the troops at Me- 
lun, and blinded by the addresses sent up 
from many garrisons and provinces at the 
very moment of their defection, _ still 
thought that their cause would be espoused 
by the nation as her own. As a measure 
of precaution, however, part of the King’s 
household was dispatched to secure the 
road to Calais, in case a retreat should 
prove necessary, and on the 19th occupied 


Amiens. : 
‘‘ Early on the morning of the 2lst, 






































































































reparations were made on both sides for 
Sodusiantan which was expected to take 
place. The French army was drawn up 
en efages on three lines, the intervals and 
the flanks armed with batteries. The cen- 
tre occupied the Paris road. The road 
from Fontainblean to Melun is a continval 
declivity, so that on emergiag from the 
forest you have a clear view ot the country 
before you, whilst, on the other hand, 
those below can easily desery whatever ap- 
pears on the eminence. Anawftul silence, 
broken only at times by peals of martial 
music, intended to confirm the loyalty of 
the troops by repeating the royal airs of 
Vive Henri Quatre, and La Belle Ga- 
brielle, or by the voice of the commanders 
end the march of divisions to their ap- 
pointed ground, pervaded the king’s ar- 
my. All was anxious expectation; the 
chiefs, conscious that a moment would de- 
cide the fate of the Bourbon dynasty, and 
the troops, perhaps secretly awed at the 
thought of meeting in hostility the man 
whom they had been accustomed to obey. 
On the side of Fovtainbleau, no sound, as 
of an army rushing to battle, was heard. 
If the enemy was advancing, his troops 
evidently moved in silence. Perhaps his 
heart had failed him, and he had retreated 
during the night. If so, France was 
saved and Europe free. At length alight 
trampling of horses became audible. It 
approached: an open carriage, attended 
by afew hussars and dragoons, appeared 
on the skirts of the forest. It drove down 
the bills with the rapidity of lightning : 
it reached the advanced posts—* Long 
live the Emperor,” burst from the asto- 
nished saldiers! Napoleon ! Napoleon the 
Great !”’ spread from rank to rank ; for, 
bareheaded, Bertrand seated at his right, 
and Drouet at his left, Napoleon continued 
his course, now waving his hand, now 
opening his arms to the soldiers; whom 
be called his friends, his companions in 
arms, whose honour, whose glories, whose 
country (the Tyrant said) he now came 
te restore, All discipline was forgotten, 
disobeyed, and insulted; the command- 
ers-in-chief took flight; thoosands rushed 
on his passage ; acclamations rent the sky, 
At that moment bis own guard descended 
the hill—the Imperial March was played 
—the les were once more displayed, 
and those whose deadly weapons were to 
have aimed at each other’s life, embraced 
as brothers, and joined in universal shouts. 
in the midst of these greetings did Na- 
poleon pass through the whole of the roy- 
al army, and placing himself at its bead, 
pursued his course to Paris. The popula- 
tien of the villages flocked round him ; 
the inhabitants ef Paris, informed of his 
approach, came out to meet him, and at 
the head of two hundred thousand persons, 
(to the eternal disgrace of Frenchmen be 
it said) in the midst of enthusiastic accla- 
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mations, did he re-enter the capital, and 
seat himself in the Palace of Kings.” 

“Such is the account,” concludes the . 
editor, “which we have received from 
sume, whom Buonaparte’s triumph has 
forced to seek a shelter in this country, 
They agree in stating’’—(and here comes 
a piece of our old friend's native and un. 
assisted eloquence)—“ they agree iv stat. 
ing—Oh ! what horrible depravity '—that 
the enthusiasm displayed in his favour by 
the people approaches to wilduess. They 
know not how to account for the monster's 
popularity, but say that it surpasses all 
that was evinced towards him in the midst 
of his most brilliant victories. Not a mus- 
ket is said to have been fired since the pe. 
ried of his landing, and both the wuilitary 
and the people are represented to have re- 
ceived him with equa! enthusiasm in every 
place through which he passed, It is sup. 
posed that he will turn this effervescence 
of admiration to the aid of his ambitious 
plans. He will not let the public spirit 
cool; and availing himself of the great 
means and resources which it puts at bis 
disposal, itis the prevailing opinion among 
the Refugees, that he will anticipate an 
attack from Belgium bs a sudden irrup- 
tion into thet country.” 

oe 
Dudley Double Lecture. 

On Whitsun-Tuesday, Mey 16th, 1815, 
the Annual Meeting of Ministers, denomi- 
nated “ The Double Lecture,” took place 
at Dudley. The Rev. Benjamin Carpenter 
condacted the devotional service. Two 
able and interesting discourses were de- 
livered to a numerous congregation: the 
former, by the Rev. John Small, on the 
preaching of our Saviour considered as an 
evidence of the truth of his religion— 
from Luke iv. 22. “ And all bare him wit- 
ness, and wondered at the gracious words 
which proceeded out of his mouth. And 
they said is not this Joseph's son ?’—the 
latter, by the Rev. Robert Keil, on the 
obligation under which a minister is 
brought by his office faithfully to inculcate 
all the doctrines and duties of Christianity, 
—from Coloss, i. 28, Whom we preach, 
warning every man, and teaching every 
man in all wisdom ; that we may present 
every man perfect in Christ Jesus.” 

Fourteen ministers were present: Viz. 
Rev. Messrs Guy, Kell, Kentish and Lit- 
tle, of Birmingham ; Small, of Coseley; 
Scott, of Cradley ; Bransby, of Dudley, 
Corrie, of Handsworth; Bristowe, of 
Hiuckley; Fry, of Kidderminster; Lloyd, 
of Kingswood; Davis, of Oldbury; Car- 
penter, of Stourbridge ; and Steward, ot 
Wolverhampton. 

Mr. Scott and Mr. Little were appointed 
to preach at the next anniversary. 

he afternoon was spent in very agre¢- 
able and instructive conv on. a 
On “ the health of our absent brethren, 














being given from the chair, Mr. Corrie 
observed, —* Among the friends whose 
absence we have to regret, is one gentle- 
man who has for more than ten years— 
ever since he has resided in this part of 
the kingdom—been a very reguiar attend- 
ant at this annual meeting —a geatleman 
venerable both for years and virtues—re- 
spected and esteemed by all who know 
him, and most by those who have known 
him longest. I need scarcely add that I 
am speaking of Dr. Toulmin. 

«Jt has occurred to several gentlemen 
present, that we may with great propriety 
avail ourselves of this oppgrtunity of of- 
fering Dr. Toulmin deny vere for his 
« History of the Protestant Dissenters,’’ of 
which he has lately published the first vo- 
lume. We are all Dissenters : and though 
we may not all adopt precisely the same 
articles of faith, we still feel a common 
interest inthe work to which I refer. We 
all, I believe, are of opinion that it con- 
tains a great body of curious and authen- 
tic information, detailed with judgment 
and perspicuity, and marked througbout 
by a spirit of genuine candour. 

“ And on proposing this vote of thanks 
to Dr. Toulmia for his work,.I venture to 
add an expression of the sentiments we ail 
entertaiv of his most amiable and respec- 
table character. I am not prepared to 
pronounce » studied eulogy on Dr. Toul- 
min——the time I hope is farremote at 
which this may be done with propriety —— 
but we may be allowed to assure him that 
we are not insensible to the merits ofa 
life passed in the conscientious discharge 
of the important duties of the pastoral of- 
fice—in the diligent study and diffusion of 
religious knowledge—and in the exercise 
of the most amiable apd exemplary Chris- 
tian virtue.” 

On the motion of Mr. Corrie, seconded 
by Mr. Carpenter, who said a few words 
expressive of his great regard for Dr. 
Toulmin, it was unanimously resolved, 

“That the Rev. Dr. Toulmin be re- 
quested to accept the cordial thanks of 
this assembly, for his very seasonable and 
judicious Histery of the Protestant Dis- 
senters, 

“The ministers present likewise beg 
leave to take this opportunity of expressing 


their respect for the talents which Dr.. 


Toulmin has displayed in that and many 
other valuable publicativns; and their ve- 
neration of the uniform and exemplary 
Christian piety which has alike adorned 
his writings and his life. 

“ Tt is their sincere and fervent prayer 
that it may please the Alinighty Disposer 
«f eyents to grant him many years of 
health and happiness to benefit the world 
by his pen, and to afford society at large, 
aud themeelves im particular, the adyan- 
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of so pure and attractive an example, 
ee Signed by order of the meeting. r 
James Hews Branspy, 
Chairman.” 

Mr. Keatish, on moving that Mr. Brans- 
by be requesied to communicate the re. 
solutions ts Dr. Toulmin, remarked that 
** the interesting relation in whieh he had 
the happiness to stand to the gentleman 
who was most deservedly the object of the 
esteem and gratitude of the ministers then 
assembled, gave him particularly favoura- 
ble opportunities of knowing his various 
excellencies. For his own part, he felt 
great pleagure in availing himself of the 
present occasion to acknowledge his sig- 
nal, affectionate regard for his venerable 
colleague: and it was his wish and prayer 
that, in the choice of a successor to Dr. 
Toulmin, Divine Providence might direct 
the views of the congyegation of which 
they were now joint pastors, to some in- 
dividual of endowments, and especially of 
temper and character, similar to those of 
his much respected friend.” 

The foregoing resolutions were received 
by every one present with an interest 
which the writer will make no atiempt wo 
describe. 

J. H. B. 


Se 


General Baptist Assembly. 

On Tuesday, May 16th, the Annual 
Assembly of the Old General Baptists, was 
held in the Meeting-house, Worship Street, 
London. The scriptures and hymns were 
read by the Rev, James Gilchrist, of New- 
iagton Green, and afternoon preacher at 
Worship Street; the devotional service was 
conducted by the Rev. Sampson Kingsford, 
of Canterbury ; and the Rev. John Coup- 
land, of Headcorn, Kent, delivered a dis- 
course founded on the words in Gal, iv. 
18, “ But it is good to be zealously af- 
fected always in a goed thing.” This 
sermon gave great satisfaction to the au- 
dience, and will shortly appear before the 
public, The preacher’s object appeared to 
be, to lay before his hearers a concise but 
perapicuous view of the two distinguishing 
doctrines of this denomination,—The uni- 
versality of the divine love, and the im- 
mersion of believers on their personal pro- 
fession of faith in Jesus Christ, The com- 
position of the discourse was plein but 
correct, the quotations from ones ap- 
posite; the preacher’s delivery character- 
ized by manliness and modesty,. the im- 
partiality of the Common Parent vindieated 
in a firm and interesting manner, and ba 
tism zealuusly enforced by a brief and lu- 
cid explanation of its natuse, the proper 
subjects of the rite, and: above all by 
shewing its various moral uses, 

The letters from the several churches in 
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connexion with the Assembly, were said 
to be of an unusually pleasing and satis- 
factory nature :—the body generally ap- 
pears to have received a new impulse ;-— 
several sunday schools have been estab- 
lished since the last annual meeting ; and 
the meaus of reviving the cause seem only 
to require being pointed out, inorder to 
their being adopted and zealously pur- 
sued. 

The Report of a Committee appointed 
by the last year’s Assembly was read, ap- 
proved and ordered to be printed, that it 
might be circulated among the churches. 
The report, however, consisted chiefly of 
extracts from letters which the Committee 
had received in reply to their inquiries, 
addressed during the year to some of the 
most approved ministers in the connexion, 
requesting them to point out what they 
conceived chiefly to have contributed to 
the decline, and what where the most 
likely means to conduce to a revival and 
imerease of the cause. In the report, the 
cause of the General Baptists and that of 
the Unitarians were identified. The sub- 
ject is thus introduced :—* Should you 
mean in yours * by an open avowal of our 
sentiments,’ preaching up Unitarianism, 
I answer, the times will not yet bear it 
in common congregations.’—* With defer- 
ence to the respectable writer, your Com- 
mittee thinks, facts are against his opin- 
ion ; for there are proofs almost innumer- 
able, that under the divine blessing, the 
virtuous lives and well-directed zeal of its 
professors are amply sufficient to ensure 
the success of Unitarianism, which, with 
the exception of baptism, may surely be 
ealled the cause of the General Baptists. 
And even with respect to baptism itself, 
let it be remembered, that it cannot be ad- 
mitted universally as an exception, for in 
inany instances the General Baptists are to 
be ranked among the most zealous Sup- 
porters of Unitarianism.”’ In confirmation 
uf the above statement it may be proper to 
mention here, that all the Unitarian Mis- 
sionaries, with the exception of the Students 
belonging to the New Academy, have 
been of the General Baptist denomination, 
and as faras the writer's knowledge ex- 
tends, all of them stil! continue Baptists. 
This is a fact perhaps not generally known 
among Unitarians, who are therefore in- 
eapable of duly appreciating their obliga- 
wens to that venerable and respectable, 
though unobtrusive, denomination. But 
urteality, there is nothing wonderful in 
the General Baptists having su plied all 
the Unitarian Missionaries, for their 
churches aave long, have indeed uniformly 
been sanctuaries of religious liberty, In 
them eve man has beeu tanght to think 
to judge or himself ; and as meetings for 
the discussion of religious subjects have 
ong beeu common among them, the lead- 


ing doctrines of the Old General Baptists 
have, with few exceptions, been ye 
nearly the same as those now held by the 
great body of Unitarians. The same cause 
will always produce the same effect: ex. 
amine the seriptures seriously, fearlessly, 
and with as little prejudice in favour of 
any opinion as is compatible with human 
frailty, and they will be generally thought 
to teach the same doctrines. 

But to return to the report. The lan. 
guage in many parts was peculiarly strong; 
the defects of the body as it respected 
their want of learning and zeal, were un. 
disguisedly pointed out ; the means which 
were supposed likely to conduce to the 
revival of the General Baptist cause were 
laid before the meeting, and after the 
report was read various resolutions em. 
bracing the substance of the topics con. 
tained in it, were agreed to unanimously, 
After the public busicess was concluded, 
the ministers and their friends withdrew 
to the White Hart Inn, Bishopsga‘e, to 
dinner. In the course of the evening a 
number of ‘toasts or sentiments was given 
from the Chair, of which the following 
were the principal. “The Preacher ; Civil 
and Religious Liberty all the world over; 
Sunday Schools ; The Memory of Michael 
Servetus, Francis David, and other Bap- 
tist Worthies ; Dr. Toulmin and the Prin- 
ciples of Dissent; The Union of Zeal 
and Charity; The Monthly Repository 
and Christian Reformer.” 

Several very animated and interesting 
speeches were called forth by the giving 
of these sentiments, and the evening con- 
eluded to the apparent satisfaction of the 
whole company. Ii a word, it may per- 
haps be truly said, that this day promised 
to be the commencement of a new era 
among the General Baptists. 


——=P— 
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Sir, April 27, 1815. 

If the following extract of a Letier from 
a Gentleman in the North of Ireland, 

which I have lately received, be thought 
r for insertion in your pages, you 
are at liberty to present it to your readers. 
* PHILEMON, 

‘Without an entire coincidence in all 
the opinions which characterize that sect 
(the Unitarians), I concur with them in 
many esseutial poiats, particularly in the 
great leading principle, the unity of God, 
and in the liberal tolerance, Which they 
shew to those who ditfer from them. Long 
may they retain the latter mark, and uot 
lose it, when they shall be no longer per- 
secuted themselves, and like other sects 
declaim against persecution, when exerted 
against themselves, but in a reveise of si- 
tuation practise it against others. Unita- 
rians have hitherto suffered under the 
double peril of a penal statute hanging 
over them, and of the unpopularity of their 
opinions, They are now relieved from the 
former, and I] trust they will be cautious 
not to lessen the latter by any mean com- 
pliances inconsistent with a fearless and 
honest avowal of their peculiar opinions, 
or by crouching “ to the powers which be,”’ 
for the sake of obtaining exclusive privi- 
leges. The Quakers have generally fallen 
into the latter snare, to the almost total 
extinction of the principles of political 
freedom among them, under the pretext 
of not meddling with politics ; but rather, 
as they sometimes let slip out, that they 
might not be ungrateful for the favours 
received from government. 

Cobbett, during the discussion on the 
Trinity Retief Bill last year, expressed bis 
suspicions that ''nitariaus might be swayed 
by similar compromising motives, and I 
acknowledge that the conduct and —- 
of their parliamentary advocate, William 
Smith ; and some resolutions concurred 
in, by some of their ministers in the 
neighbourhood of London about that time, 
strengthened my suspicions that they might 
possibly fall: into a time-serving, cringing 
temper. 

In Ireland we have no congregations 
strictly and avowedly Unitarian. Those 
called New Light Presbyterians approach 
the nearest, but they profess to be low 
Arians. One of their principal men, Dr. 
Bruce, of Belfast, has lately takea pains 
mm the Mon. Repos., and since by a re- 

lication of the article in one of the 

lfast newspa to disavow his being 
an Unitarian. Tn Ireland religious truth 
& but little sought after. Sects are ge- 
uerally strongly fortified within their par- 
Fa enclosures. The contests which 
rb ws, on the subj of religion, are 
almosi exclasively pt - sare dart 
is much owing to our state 
a8 te the Catholics, who form nearly three 
fourthsy some say more, of gar population. 
vol. x. 2T 
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These have been so kept down by a set 
of interested monopolists under the name of 
Protestant ascendancy, aided by. a code of 
pains and penalties for opinions, that it 
appeared ungenerous to attack them, on 
account of their errors, until they were 
allowed to defend themselves on equal 
terms with their opponents, who indepen- 
dently of their arrogant political asswmp- 
tion, had nearly as much superstition as 
the Catholics themselves. Hence arose a 
necessity on the part of the more liberal 
Protestants to join with the Catholics in 
order to procure by joint endeavours a re- 
storation of civil rights to the lattet, and 
a suspension of theological discussion un- 
til these rights had been restored, iu con- 
formity to the principles of sound policy 
and justice. 

As I am on the subject of sects in Tre: 
land IT may mention a few additional facts 
to shew how we are circtmstanced in this 
country. The Church of England, al- 
though the religion of the government, and 
consequently aided by a compulsory main- 
tenance, forms in the northern counties, a 
very small portion of the Protestants. We 
have Presbyterians according to their dif- 
ferent denominations, as in Scotland, Old 
Lights, and New Lights, Burghers and 
Anti-Burghers, all connected with the 
state, by the left-handed marriage of the 
Regium Donum, to their preachers, ac- 
cording to classes of £50, £75, and £100 
per annum. Another class of Presbyte- 
rians oecasionally called League and Cove- 
nant Men, Mountain Men, or Cameron- 
ians, have not yet completed the treaty 
of sale with government for a share of the 
bounty. We have besides a large number 
of Methodists, some Evangelicals, au- 
swering to Rowland Hill’s people, and 
those whom Cobbett calls the Saints, a 
thin sprinkling of Quakers, about 1500 
families through the whole natidn, three 
or four congregations of Moravians, and 
a few Baptists, who are nearly extinct as 
a sect, but have latterly been reviving iv 
some places. Such is a brief statement of 
the state of sects among us.”’ 


a 


Sir, Bromley, May 20, 1815. 

I lately received a most welcome letter 
from my excellent friend Hannah Barnard, 
who was in good health when it was writ- 
ten. Itisdated Hudson, March 31,1815, 
a flourishing town on the North River in 
the State of New York. I transeribe for 
your readers an extract from it mp 
tive of the genuine aad general joy of 
inhabitants of that part of America, at the 
happy resto. ation of peace between the two 
countries. May it long continue! 

I am yours sincerely, 
‘ THOMAS POSTER. 

“ IT must new give thee some account of 

the effect the news of peace had Here, It- 
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arrived the 12th ult. in the afternoon, 
being the first day of the week (Sunday }. 
Next morning the British and American 
colours were displayed on the flagstafi, 
which is placed on a high bank at the 
lower end of the town, about eighty teet 
above the level of the river. It was a 
most gratifying sight to me and many 
others, who have uniformly eprobated 
this war of Buonapartean birth. 

The town seemed in a few hours one 
universal seene of tumultuons joy, which 
continued through the d LY 3 and wes 
avain renewed on the morning of the 21st, 
by the news of its ratiication by our yo- 


ve it. demonstration 
ot rtfelt 

“oe 
through the day, and at evening the whole 
And th ira) there 


Every vossible 
’ 


rejoicing was continued 


town seemed in u diace 
was a deep show on the ground, an emi- 
nence across the seuth bay, about a wie 
froin the town, was illuminated by a long 
line of fires. Invention having been put 
under requisition on the first sound of the 
glad tidings, numerous appropriate em- 
blems were exhibiied. ‘The one which 
appears to have been most admired, was 
in front of De. Samuel White’s house, re- 
presenting Peace elegantly attired, raising 
commerce, who was reclined on an an- 
chor. On the opposite side was a ship 
unlading at a store; and in another part 
of the picture was a sailor breaking in 
pieces the implemeuts of war. 

The next day beiog the anniversary of 
the Immortal Washington’s birth, drew 
ihe greatest concourse of the members of 
the Washington Benevolent Society (be- 
sides crowds of spectators) ever seen in 
this place. Thus did the community at 
large in a very general manner manifest 
how ardently they longed for peace. And 
ne wonder, for very few in the nation 
have escaped the injurious effects of the 
war, Thousands of mourning widows, 
fathers, mothers and orphans bereaved of 
a protector, and the necessaries of life, 
Incalculable multitudes have by the war, 
and its baneful precursors, embargoes, 
non-intercourses, aud such like nonsenses, 
been thrown out of business to live cs they 
could, and if they could. And this has 
not been all. Its demoralizing etfects have 
been deplorably great! The multitde 
ot adlers which sucha state of thines pro- 
dn Crs, have, as might be expected, pro- 
duced effects in public manners, which 
have beea, and still are, a source of sor. 
row, and even of terror, to the thinking 
auc better part of the community.” - 


re 
Uniterian Fund A nniversary, 


. The Annual Meeting of the Unitarian 
Fund was held, agreeably to the Rules of 
the Seciety and to public advertisemente 
au Whit Wednesday, the 17th inst. of the 
l nitarian Chapel, Parliament Court, Ar. 
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tillery Lane, Bishopsgate Street. The re. 
ligious services were conducted as follows 
—The Rev. W. Vidler, the minister of the 
Chapel, read the hymns ; the Rey. T. BR. 
Broadbent, one of the Tutors of the Uni. 
tarian Academy, offered up the introdue. 
tory prayer and read the scriptures ; the 
Rev. W. Turner, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
delivered the general prayer; and the 
Rev. T. Madge, of Norwich, preached the 
sermou and coucluded the devotional ser- 
vice. The sermon, founded on the ap- 
propriate words of our Lord, * To the 
poor the gospel is preached,’’ consisted 
of a vindication of the principles and ob- 
jects of the Unitarian Fund. With a sin- 
gular flow of eloquence, the preacher ex. 
patiated upon the mild, benevolent and 
condescendmg geuius of Christianity. He 
insisted with great force of argument upon 
the attainableness of Christian truth by 
ali honest and diligent inquirers, even 
though of humble capacities and of |; 
mited means of improvement. He next 
repelled with warmth the varions pleas 
for withhelding ass!stance from Christian 
associatious, like the present And he 
concluded with an animated appeal to the 
assembly on bebait of the Society, intro- 
ducing most happily a beautiful passage 
from Milton, on the duty aud the honour 
of bearing open testimony to the truth.— 
The sermon, excellent in itself, was de- 
livered with an uniform animation and 
energy which cansed it to he felt by all 
the hearers. By his manner, as well as 
his matter, the preacher shewed that he 
went heartily into his subject, and by 
both he made his way to the hearts of the 
congregation. We state this, as faithful 
reporters: the audience will, we know, 
acquit the statement of the charge of ex- 
travagance or flattery —The Chapel was 
well tilled and in most parts crowded : on 
no former anniversary have we witnessed 
so large and respectable a congregatios. 
The collection at the doors amounted to 
considerably more than had ever before 
been obtained.—After divine service, the 
Society proceeded to business, Ma, Rott 
in the Chair, The Treasurer, Mr. Chris- 
tie, made his report of the pecuniary state 
of the Fund, by whiel it appeared that 
there had been two congregational cel- 
lections for the Society, durmg the past 
year, one (making the third, we believe) 
at Warrington, of 111. the other at Nor- 
wich, (the Octagon) of 20/.; that during 
the year the Donations amounted t 
52/. 13s. Od., the Life Subscriptions @ 
Sl. 4s. Od., and the Annual (which 1s 
of the first consequence) to 227/. 19s. Od. 
and that the balance in favour of the So- 
ciety was 342/. 5s. 9d. This report was 
agreed to be received.—The Secretary, 
Mr. Aspland, next read the Repert of the 
Committee, which was of couside 


length, embracing the usual topics, 
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some that were novel. From Mr. Wright's 
Journals of his Tour in Scotland were 
given large extracts that were not in- 
serted in the summary communicated to 
this Magazine. Accounts were also read 
of some of his more recent missionary jonr- 
neys. Passages were introduced from the 
letters of Mr. Lyons, reporting the open. 
ing of a place of worship near Warring- 
ton, and describing a visit which he made 
last summer to Sheerness, when he preach 
ed two successive nights in the Theatre. 
The proceedings of Mr. Bennett in Sus- 
sex, were detailed in his own words, at 
some length ; and the state of the cause 
at Brighton was dwelt on by the Commit- 
tee with much satisfaction : by the assis- 
tance of some liberal friends in London, 
and particularly Mfr Belsham, the Com- 
mittee had been ahle to provide a succes- 
sion of preachers at that place of resort, 
during the height of the season, and they 
expressed their hope that the succeeding 
Committee would be able to adopt a like 
measure, the present summer. A_ very 
interesting report followed of two mission- 
ary journeys in the Eastern district, by 
Mr. Winder, of Norwich, taken under 
the superintendance of the Eastern Unita- 
rian Society, to whom and particularly 
to the Secretary, Mr. Edward Taylor, 
the Committee stated that they considered 
the Unitarian Fund under great obliga- 
tions, Of Wales, as far as itis con- 
nected with the Society, a brief but in- 
teresting account was read from a letter 
of Mr. T. Rees’s then in the Principality 
im consequence of indisposition: it appears 
that a new congregation, of great promise, 
has been formed at Carmarthen, and that 
through the zeal of the Bishop of St. Da- 
vid’s public attention is roused to the Uni- 
tarian controversy. The Report contained 
other particulars of the state of Unitarian- 
ism in Scotland besides those included in 
Mr. Wright’s journals, A missionary is 
stationed there, in a considerable degree 
under the patronage of the Society ; we 
allude to Mr. Syme, who preaches alter- 
nately at Curluke and Paisley, and devotes 
part of the summer to itinerant preaching. 
The state of the Unitarian Church at Glas- 
gow was reported in a letter from Mr. 
James Yates, who has so ably and repn- 
tably sustained the canse in that city. “ In 
naming him, however,” (the Report pro- 
ceeded) “the Committee cannot but ex- 
press their regret at the probability of his 
speedy removal. While they feel, ou be- 
half of the Unitarian Fund, deep and last- 
ing obligations to him, for his judicious, 
prudent, temperate, zealous and learned 
labours, they confidently trust in Divine 
Providence that a suitable ‘successor will 
be set over this important charge ; impor- 
‘ant, partienlarly, as a place of resort from 
England and Ireland, as well as Scotland, 
for edavation. From the English Divinity 
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Students at Glasgow, the Unitarian Church 
there bas also received great assistance.” 
A letter was likewise read from Mr, Smith, 
the minister of the Unitarian Church at 
Edinburgh, to whose settlement and con- 
tinuance there the Unitarian Fund has been 
intrumental. Of this gentleman” (we 
now quote the words of the Report (“ it is 
the duty of the Committee to state that 
their esteem has been increasing from the 
first moment of their acquaintance with 
him. He has maintained his post—at the 
outset no easy one—with admirable firm- 
ness and discretion. Under him, the Uni- 
tarians have risen out of obscurity, and in 
some measure above reproach ; and through 
his able and judicious publications, con- 
ciliatory preaching and exemplary charac- 
ter, he has gained over to public Unita- 
rian worship of those whom the world ac- 


counts Aonouraile men and women---a 


Sew.’ There were next specified various 


congregations—some hithert) uaknown— 
which had received or were about to 1e- 
ceive help from the Unitarian Fund: 
amongst these were oneat Selby, Yorkshire, 
recommended to the Committee by Messrs. 
Wellbeloved aud John Kenrick, of York, 
and that in Rossendale, Lancashire, the 
history and present state of which are de- 
scribed in so interesting a manner, in the 
Communication from Dr. . Thomson, in the 
present Number (pp. 313—317). It was 
reported that several ministers in narrow 
circumstances had been relieved in the 
course of the year. The attention of the 
Committee and their correspondents” (the 
Report goes on) “ has been direeted, ac- 
cording to the Resolution of the last Gene- 
ral Meeting, to decayed places of worship 
in the hands of Unitarian Trustees, and it 
is hoped that in due time, the good effects 
of this Resolution of the Society will be 
apparent, In one case, the Trustees of a 
meeting-house, which had been shut up 
for some time, requested the advice of the 
Committee as to the answer to be given to 
some Calvinists who were desirous of ob- 
taining the use of it: The Committee beg 
leave to report their reply: ‘ Resolved— 
That it be recommended to the Trustees, 
to let the meeting-house to the applicants, 
on a lease determinable at intervals, at the 
option of either party, reserving only a 
right in the place for the use of Unitarian 
Missionaries, if such should apply for it, 
at times when it is not regularly used by 
the Lessees.”"—The Society were informed 
that they might reckon, under Divine 
Providence, upon the services of the Rev. 
W. Broadbent, of Warrington, as preacher 
at the ensuing Anniversary, and that the 
Committee had agreed to invite the Rev. 
W. J. Fox, of Chichester, to preach the. 
sermon the year following The Keport 
thus concludes :——* Various plans have 
been before the Committee, of which two, 
for the extension of Mr. Wright’s services, 
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will probably have been carried into ef- 
fect, the one entirely, the otber in part, 
before the next Anniversary, The first of 
these is a mission into Cornwall and the 
West of England, during the present sum- 
mer and autumn ; the second is a mission 
into Ireland, in the ensuing spring. Mr. 
Wright has cheerfully consented to these 
laborious undertakings; but has expressed 
a wish that io his longer journeys, espe- 
cially in places not v isited before, he should 
be attended by a missiovary companion. 
This wish appears to the Committee rea 
sonable. and they are happy to add, that 
they have received vn offer from Mr. Tho- 
mas Coope Pr. @ he is about to quit the Uni- 
tarian Academy, his term being expired, 
to accompany wr. W right, whereve r the 
Committee mav judge expedient. They 
have already determined to accept Vr. 
Cooper's Ter with re vard tu the missten 
into Cornwall May the blessing of hea 
ven attend this new effort fo hold forth th 
word of life’ With this wish, and with 
the further prayer that the dlessing of Al 
mighty God may descend «pon the So- 
ciety, and all its officers aud missionaries 
and subseribers and friends, the Commit- 
tee conclude their Report.” 

As we shall probably tnsert the Rescolu- 
tions of the meeting in our next Number, 
we think it necessary only to state the sub- 
stance of a very few of them. The heport 
was agreed ty be received and to be pub- 
lished in any mode, in whole or in part, 
wt the discreiiin of the Committee. The 
thanks of the Society were unanimously 
and cordially voted to Mr Madge for his 
“able, animated and eloquent sermon,” 
which he was requested to allow the So- 
ciety to priat, It was also resolved to re- 
quest Mr. Turner and Mr. Broadbent to 
allow the prayers used in the service to be 
printed also, To these requests the above 
gentlemen acceded. The following per 
sons were chosen into office for the year 
ensuing : ‘ 

Joun Crarstir, Esq. Treasurer. 
Kev. R. Aspianp, Secretary, 
Ma. Barney, ‘ 
D. Earon, 
T, Freeman, 
T, Giasoy, 
J. Taytor, 
W. Tirrorn, 
W. Vipres. 
Mr. G. Ay ROTT, ? 
— S. Barroy. 

The business of the 4 iety wi conclud- 
ed about 3 o' Clock, when the Chair was 
taken for the business of the Unitarian 
Academy, which occupied the Subscribers 
till the time of the Fund Dinner 

The D aner Was as usual at the London 
Tavern. Two Huadred and Eighty Per- 
sons Were present, James Young, Esq. 
in the Chair, On the removal of the cleth, 
Non nobis was sung with good effect by 


Committee. 


anne 


Luditors, 


some of the members. The names and 
sentiments given from the Chair were 
much the same as on former years. “ Peace 
with all the world,” was received, we are 
happy to say, with an instantanecus burst 
of applanse. In the course o° the evening 
many geutlemen addressed the Veeting— 
Mr. Madge, The Treasurer, Dr Youlmia, 
Mr. Rutt, Mr. Hardy, Mr. G. Wood, Mr, 
Wright, Mr. Vidler, Mr. Bennett, Mr, 
Winder, Mr. Broadbent, se —but we pos- 
sess injuutes only of Dr. * oulmin’s address, 
delivered on his health being given as“ The 
Virst Preacher before the Society :”’ it was 
as follows :— 
* Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen. 

“ Excuse me if I address you, on this flat- 
tering motion, with some hiuts committed 
ty» paper, inorder to prevent a confusion of 
spirits, onan intimation that such an ex. 
pre Ssivn of respect was intended me, as, hot- 
withstanding the protracted period of my 
publie character, 1] have not beeu aeccus- 
tomed to speak under such circumstances 
as the preseut without preparation, 

* Accept my warm thanks for these testi- 
monies of great regaid with which you 
have this day honoured me. I estimate 
them highly. I should be chargeable, 
either with apathy or a supercilious disre- 
gard of your good opinion, did I not feel 
gratified, though humbled, by these mark- 
ed expressions of the accouut you make of 
my endeavours, through a life which Pro- 
videuce has lengthened out beyoud the age 
of man, to advance that cause of divine 
truth, to which your Assuciation Is conse- 
erated. But I wish, under a persuasion 
that you do not mean tu feed my vanity 
with delusive professions of regard, to en- 
tertain a modest sense of my deticiencies 
avd failings, a grateful and devout con- 
viction, that “ a man can receive nothing 
exceptit be given him from heaven,” and, 
frum the experience of life and the oceur- 
rences of this moment, a lively and encou- 
raging confidence in the truth of that 
animating and gracious promise, “ Him 
that honoureth me, I will honour: whieh 
I conceive is particularly to be understood 
of the approbation of God, but not exelu- 
sively of the approbation with men that 
his providence may secure to us: a pro- 
mise Which I hope will have its full power 
en the minds of my brethren and of every 
member of this Society. 

** I look back with pious pleasure to the 
day when, by your choice and request, tt 
was my privilege and felicity to address 
you on the first General Meeting which 
you held, after you had digested and ma- 
tured your pious and benevolent Institue 
tion. | congratulate you on the progress of 
it through succeeding years to the present 
day. The number of your associates 
good design has been imereasing e*ery 
year. The influence of it has been very 
widely, and in many instances successfully 
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spreading. Your hands have been strength- 
ened, and your efforts have not been in 
vain, Yours hes been a growing cause. 

“Ft will be enlivening te contrast its pro- 
gress with the past eforts of former times. 
Look back and reeal to your recollection 
the testuneoy borneto what yon deem pure 
Christianity, by the excellent Biddle, that 
pious confessor aud advocate for it in the 
seventeenth century; patronized by the 
philanthi opie Firmia, aided by the youth 
and vigour of a pious Stuckey, and assist- 
ed by the publication of aumerous Unita- 
rian tracts, written with peculiar clearness, 
closeness of argument and energy: yet the 
congregation raised under such favourable 
auspices soon became extinct, aud failed 
of kindling the like zeal in other breasts, 
Gio further back, pass through the Coutr- 
nent of Europe and traverse the spacious 
regions of Poland: where are now the 
Polish brethreu, who then ranked in judg- 
ment, and leaining and talent, as the first 
of scriptural erities? Where are the re- 
mains of the lebours of those many distin- 
wuished characters whose names, memoirs, 
aud lists of their publications, fill the pages 
of Sandins’ small and Bock’s large and 
bulky Biblistheea? Where are now any 
traces of the numerous churches formed 
upon Unitarian prineiples, and instrueted 
and enlightened by those great men whose 
uames adorn the pages of these volumes? 
Alas! alas! they arealmost perished, 

“It is to us, however, a subject of great 


joy and sacred gratitude, that at the dis- 
the light of 


tance of almost two centuries, 
divine truth, which su far back shone upon 
those regions, has of late burst forth with 
a resplendent glory on this country, and 
your Society has risen up under its invi- 
corating influence to wive its beams a new 
md extensive direction. 

*Ithas, I recollect, been objected to the 
Polish brethren, that they paid court to 
the great men, to the nobles and the 
earned, to the politicians of the day, and 
foo much, if not entirely passed by the 
mess ofmankind. You, my friends, have 
ted on another principle, on the prin- 
ciple upon which Christianity was first 
planted, that * the gospel should be 
preached to the poor;'—the priaciple 
‘hich has been applied, illustrated and 
evforced this morning, with singular pro- 
prety, animation and eloquence. It is a 
principle which augurs well for your design: 
you have witnessed the goud effects of it. 

“Te mgratulate you, also, on the cir- 
cumsiances of the times, which promise, 
"aintentionally indeed, to prepare the way 
for your missionaries, and to secure suc- 
cess to their useful labours. I refer to the 
‘artous societies formed through the king- 
dom for circulating the seriptures, and for 
teaching to read. The lower classes of the 
people are thus furnished with the Bible, 
to which is your appeal ; and they will be 
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enabled to search them, to © see whether 
the things’ which your worthy, active 
aud zealous missionaries advance and 
teach, are so or not. You are thus in- 
vited and assisted to create and multiply, 
noble Bereans, who will d> honour to 
your design and be trophies of its efficacy, 

“Let my fervent congratulations on these 
propitious circumstances, express Iny gra- 
titude for the honour you have done me,” 

During the evening a considerable ac- 
cession of subsecriptious was announced, 
both to the Unitarian Fund and the Uni- 
tarian Academy. Amongst the new sub- 
scriptions to the former, was a two pound 
Bank of England note from a sailor at 
Portsmouth, and a one pound from: an 
unknown friend, who lamented, in a letter 
inclosing the subseription, the hard neces- 
sity that forced him to remain a silent con- 
fributor. The meeting was throughout 
spirited, decorous and pleasant, and at the 
close of it, cordial thanks were given to the 
Stewards, who by their foresight and ac- 
tivity had added so much to the comfort of 
the numerous company:—in an earlier 
stage of the evening, the same expression 
of esteem was made to the Chairman, by 
whose exertions the assembly was kept us 
one heart, one soul, 

N. B. As the new List of Subscribers 
will be speedily printed, it is earnestly 
requested that the Receivers for the Sv- 
ciety and the Corresponding Member», 
having additions or corrections to report, 
will communicate them to the Secretary 
without delay. 

—— 
Unitarian Academy. 

The General Meeting of the Governors, 
Subseribers aud Friends to this Institution, 
was held on Wednesvay, the 17th inst., is 
the chapel at Parliament-Court, Bishops. 
vate-Street, after the meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Fund, Mr. ‘Thomas Hardy, of Wal- 
worth, in the Chair. Reports were made 
hy the Treasurer and Committee, and va 
rious resolutions adopted, all which will 
be speedily given to the public. It was 
resolved that the number of students on 
the foundation forthe next year, should nut 
be less than four, exclusive of one partiy 
supported by an exhibition from another 
quarter; aud that the Committee should 
be empowered te enlarge the aumwber, if the 
liberality of the public (individuals or eon- 
gregations) should reader such a measure 
prudent. Letters obacknowledgment were 
read from the several students, and one, 
reporting the state of the Institution, as 
far as comes within his provinee, from the 
theological tutor.—It was understood that 
the Academy will close for the present ses- 
sion, ou Saturday, the 24th of Jume, and. that 
the next will commence on Monday, the 
4th of September. Applications for the 
admission of divimity students must be 
made before the Lath of June, 
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NOTICES. 

The General Annual Meeting of the 
Western Unitarian Society, will be holden 
at Bristol, on the 21st of June. The Rev. 
W.J. Fox, of Chichester, is appointed to 
preach on the occasion. 

— 

Warwickshire Unitarian Tract Society. 

The Members of the Unitarian Tract 
Society, established in Birmingham, for 
Warwickshire and the neighbouring coun- 
ties, will hold their next Annual Meeting 
ut Kidderminster, on Wednesday, June 
21, 1815. The Rev. Charles Berry, of 
Leicester, has engaged to preach on the 
occasion, There will be religious service 
in the evening. 

— 

The Lincolnshire, &c. Unitarian Asso- 
ciation will be held at Lincoln, on Thurs- 
day, the 22nd of June : the Rev. George 
Kenrick, of Hull, to preach in the morn- 
ing. 

oe 
Manchester College, York. 

The annual examination of Students in 
this Institution will take place as usual in 
the College Library at York, on Wednes- 
day, the 28th, and Thursday, the 29th of 
June. A few of the junior classes will be 
examined on the evening of the 26th, to 
shorten the business of the following days. 

The York Annual Meeting of Trustees 
will be held at Ettridge’s Hotel in the 
evening of the 27th of June, and the Trus- 
tees and Friends of the Institution will 
dine together at that place each day, as 
usnal, at five o'clock 

The managing Trustees hope they may 
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he favoured with a numerous attendance of 
their friends on this occasion, 
Tuo. Henry Rosrnson, ? 
J. G. Ronperps. 
Manchester, May 12, 1815. 
oe 
The Southern Unitarian Society will hold 
their Annual Meeting, at Salisbury, on 
Wednesday, June the 28th. There wil] 
be service in the morning and evening at 
the meeting-house in Salt-Lane, The 
morning sermon will be preached by the 
Rev. B. Treleaven, of Dorchester. 
= 
The Annnal Meeting of the Eastern 
Unitarian Society will be held at Bury St. 
Edmunds, on the 2nd Wednesday and 
Thursday in July. The Rev. J. Gilehrist, 
of London, and the Rey. John Tremlett, of 
Hapton, are expected to preach. 
a 
On Wednesday, the 5th of July, the As- 
sociation of Unitarians of Devon and Corn- 
wall will meet at Tavistock. It is ex- 
pected that the devotional part of the ser- 
vice will be conducted by Mr. Butcher, of 
Sidmouth, and that Mr. Lewis, of Credi- 
ton, will preach, Service at Eleven 
o’ Clock. 


Secretaries. 


ae 


The Annual Meeting of the Welsh Uni- 
tarian Society will be held on Thursday, 
the Sixth of July, (instead of the usual 
day) at Liangundeirn, near Carmarthen, 
The Rev. Dr. Estlin of Bristol, is expect- 
ed to preach in English, and the Rev. D. 
Davis, of Neath, in Welsh, on the oeva- 
sion. 
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OR, 
The Christian’s Survey of the Political World. 


oe 


PPE Duke of Wellington was struck 

with horror, as his brother anuoune- 
ed in the House of Commons, on hearing 
the interpretation given in ‘England to the 
declaration at Vienna, to which his signa- 
ture had been affixed. His noble mind 
revolied at the idea, that he could in any 
respect whatever countenance so base a 
crime as assassination. Little could he en- 
ter into the feelings of those writers in 
England, who in the daily papers are con- 
suring up every epithet, by which the ma- 
lignity of their own hearts rather than an 
honest indignation at criminal acts is de- 
veloped. We rejoice that the Duke has 
thus vindicated himself from those asper- 
sions, Which might have been cast upon 
his character, if the paper alluded to was 
construed in the manner, in which it is 
expressed: and indeed we can scarcely 


see how it can be construed in any other 
manner, The sentiments last expressed 
by the Duke were hailed with unl- 
versal satisfaction by the house ; but the 
paper remains the same; and they, who 
have signed it, will do well to disavow 2s 
openly the imputation, which is generally 
cast upon them. However it may derogate 
from the wisdom of their heads, mankind 
will then be willing to give credit to @ 
better feeling in their hearts. The de- 
claration was evidently drawn up hastily, 
and signed without due attention to the 
plain and obvious meaning of the words : 
and it little became those, who were wil- 
ling to represent themselves as vindicators 
of humanity, to patronise crimes, which 
must be held in horror by every one, who 
has not entirely cast off the principles © 
Christianity. 
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But why should we introduce Chris- 
tianity, when its precepts are set at 
nought by those who profess the utmost 
regard to it. Love your enemies ; do good 
to those who revile you and despitefully 
treat you, are the precepts of our holy 
Master. We are not to return evil for 
evil, or railing for railing, but to overcome 
evil with good. These precepts are lost 
sight of in too many of our English pa- 
pers, which vie with each other in railing 
atthe enemy. It is scarcely necessary to 
reprobate this practice in our Retrospect, 
since we cannot imagine, that any ef our 
readers will so far deviate from the prin- 
ciples, which it is intended to inculcate : 
and indeed we see with considerable sa- 
tisfaction, that it has become offensive 
even to those who are guided only by the 
common views of worldly politics. With 
such persons ridicule has often a greater 
effect than mure serious argument, and 
a ingenious writer bas collected under 
the title of Buonaparte-Phobia, or the Art 
of Cursing made Easy ;* all the disgraceful 
terms and the foul language which is so 
gratuitously and daily lavished upon the 
enemy, Thus it is shewn how easily a 
person may become an adept in this low art, 
and we lament to say, that the pew, mos! 
fertile in this disgraceful oceupation, is 
guided by a person, who has had all the 
advantages of a liberal edvention, Surely 
the cause of virtue, of religion, of social 
order, might be defended in a better man- 
ner: and, ifthe enemy has all the vices 
attributed to him, our indignation eannot 
be heightened by ilfiberal and unmanly 
abuse 

The foreign papers fail short of the 
English in this species of abuse, but they 
use an argument which is litle suited to 
our customs, and is very injurious to the 
rights of the fan ily upon our throne. With 
them the approaching conflict is for the 
cause of kings end legitimate sovereignty. 
The latter is entirely independent of the 
people, and admits of the interference of 
Of this the French avail 
themselves, by drawing a comparison be- 


foreign force. 


tween their present revolution, and that 
Which took place in our conatry in the 
year 1688; between the march of William 
the Third from the coasts of Devonshire 
to London, and that of Bonaparte from 
the shores of the Mediterranean to Parts. 
They ask, if the new principles are to be 
maintained, upon what ground will the 
right of the Brunswick family to the throne 
of England be asserted! It evidently rests 
upon the act of settlement, which set 
aside the claimants by hereditary right, 
and selected the family, which appeared 
to the existing generation the best adapted 
t® support the liberties of the people. If 
‘the English, they say, were justifiable in 
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that act, and the conduct of the Bourbons 
was deservedly reprobated in endeavouring 
to fix a Stuart upon the English throne 
why are the French to be abused for treat. 
ing the Bourbons in the same manner, as 
the English did the Stuarts? Why are 
they not to be allowed the right of settling 
their internal government as they please ; 
and why are they to be dictated to in this 
respect by foreign nations ? 

These questions find sufficient employ- 
ment for the worldly politician, and in 
the mean time the different powers are 
employed in collecting together their forees 
tocut the knot, which they cannot untie. 
On one side they promise themselves in- 
evitable suecess. The forces, which they 
are to bring into the field must overcome 
all resistance; but it requires time to 
bring them into action, On the other 
hand, as far as the army is concerned, 
vigorous resistance is expected : but hopes 
are entertained of a division in the peo- 
ple. So contradictory and so uncertain 
are the accounts received of the interior 
of France, that no judgment can be form- 
ed of the real state of the country. A 
yrand assembly of the people has been 
called, in which may be expected some 
new measures to excite the attention of 
Europe, and to develope at least the views 
yenerally entertaimed at Paris of the na- 
ture of this extraordinary contest. 

The royal exile is in the low countries 
with a regular court formed around him, 
increased it is said by a considereble force 
of his adhereuts, who are hourly leaving 
Franee to join the standard of the | lie “4 
He has published a strong manifesto on 
the justice of his cause, which is declared 
to be supported by the irresistible force 
of his allies. His descent from St. Louis 
is not forgotten, and in expatiating on the 
love of the Bourbons to their country, the 
fatal night of Se. Bartholomew, and the 
horrors of the revocation of the edict of 
Nantz are pissed over in total silenca 
In fact, in the sad story of the prese * 
days the eveuts of former times, on which 
our ancestors used so much to expatiate, 
seem to be totally forgotten, Every one 
inust feel compassion for the unfortunate 
monarch, aud the more se, if his way to 
the throne must be made through the de- 
solation of his country and the destruction 
of his subjects. 

The English force in the low countries 
is very considerable under the command of 
the Duke of Wellington, and between 
them and the Rhine is the mixed body of 
Germans and Prussians under the Prinee 
Blucher. With the latter some ankward 
circumstances have occurred, which prove 
that the measures of congress have by no 
means been satisfactory. A mutiny has 
taken place in the Saxon troops, in that 
part of them, which have by the late 
change been made subjcet to Prussia, 
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This was quelled by fle disbanding of the 
offenders, and the execution of the ing- 
leaders. The forees of Russia are rapidly 
advauciog, and if the war takes place, 
we nay expect to hear before our next of 
bloedy rencontres. 

Austria is however a great gainer in 
this strange confusion, for she has new, 
with the consent of the con ederate sove- 
reigns, united to her territories two king- 
dous. The republic of Venice is com- 
pletely overthrown, and is changed into 
+ kingdom, and Lombardy is reised t> the 
same “dignity. The fate of Venice will 
ifford matter of recretto future lristorians, 
who recellecting the splendour o% its im 
dependent state, and the duration of its 
government will lameut the tustability of 
humeay allairs, Yet Venice with the name 
f a republic was far from enjoving go- 
verament savourable to liberty and virtue. 
ft is not the name of republic which 
should lead us to imfer thal its govern- 
ment is better than that of despotisin ; 
ssnee tyrannical laws may cmanate from 

iristocracy or democracy, as wellas from 
pure monarchy. It is to the laws that we 
should look, and according to them, not 
wecording to the form under which they 
ire executed a country shon'd be judged. 
Yet Veutce may boast of the resisiance it 
made to papal authority, and its annals 
‘ontain a sutticiency ot that false glory, 
by which the pride of mao is so mue! 


fostered Its encouragement of fic 
housness to prevent the people from en 
tering into the concerns of covernment 
vill, however, be a eadtul blot in its 
iustory , tt isappeers from the theatre 
Eurepe with scarcely a regret, and it 
may be doubted, whether the people can 


be worse cove ‘ned under the Austrian 
yoke, thau they were by their nobles and 
a state Inquisition, 

A futile attempt has been made to re: 
the standard of independence in Italy. [ts 
patron was the hi y of Naple . who pro 


bably foreseci thet his own th 


me was 

insecure, Lock 18 ] rethod of ¢ ‘teblishine 
| . 

, by the endeavour to elevate Italy into a 


kiugdom of which be was to be the sove- 
—_ The ltalians, however, did not se- 

vod his effort W setae} may be thei 
avernon to the name of T'nyc: ; o, which 
— them comprehends every thing that is 

harbarous and odious, they did not see in 
Murat the deliverer they re carded. The 
state of France did not perm him to ex 
pect succours from that q ater, and his 
condect towards Buonaparte was little 
likely to excite a zeal ia his iavour. The 
aceouat of his adventures is very vague; 
as fares can be collected, }o | sde- 
feated and compelled to make a precipitate 

retseat, it being dewbtful whether the 
Austrians will not reach his eapital before 
him. Indeed, it is asserted that his queen 
has taken ber departure with all the trea- 
sure she could secure, and this king of 


as been de- 
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Buonzparte’s creation Must azain my 


‘ze 
tate @ private station. Little favour could 
. 2 sate 

he expect from the con cdeiate ssyereiens 
y — 

and when he forsook the ca s« men. 
ter, he could scarcely es pect that he should 


be permitted to ve etain a ecrewn, or which 
he was indebted solely to one rendered by 
himself ineapable of preserving hin in jt, 
Naples, it is said, is to be restored to a 
Bourbon, but whether in the person of the 
former king or one of lis it is not 
settled. The eountr y ht Ww “ ‘en so Wreft h. 
edly governed under that race, that this 
new revelution will not add, it is most pro- 
bable, te the welfare of its inhabitants 

By this change in the afiairs « t Italy, 
the pretended Holy lather will 1 re stored 
to his estates, and the Order of the Jesuits 
has another chance of beiug established, 
Thus the politieal changes are far from 
being of the consequence tha! ho attributed 
tothem. It is of little imoort whebera 
Bourbon or a Murat shouid rei. 
ples, but the restoration o- a e carries 
with it consequences involving he greater 
part of Europe. Still the power of the 
triple crown is shaken; aud we should 


nin Na. 


rather see it fall by the emaacipation of 


mankind from superstition aud bigotry, 
than by the arm of torce. 

At home, these warlike preparations have 
produced a melancholy eitect, the renewal 
of the Property Tax, of which a very 

wreat proportion wil! be expe Lin sub- 
sidies, and the remainder wil! be swallowed 
up in our own expenses, /t appears that 


an agreement has already been made tor a 


subsidy ef five millions to the powers of 


; . 
Austria and Prussia. Vectings 


tussia, 
have heen holden, how ver, -in Oo} " siti u 
and the Cities of London and 


Bork noh of Southe- 


tu the war, 
Westminster and the 
wark, have sent petitions iv Parliament, 
expressive of their disapprobation of the 
present intéerferenx 
Frauce. The petitions of Londo: and West- 
minster were not sliowed te remain on the 
table of the House, Owing to expres I o- 
which were construed inio a disrespect of 
that body 

Before our next the dreadiul pause will 
The work of bloud wi'l most 


ein the internel afarrs ol 


be atan end. 


probably have begun. Let him not boast 
who putteth on the harness vr war; the 
event is uncertain. Yet there is every re4- 
son to conclude, that the contederates will 


atiain their end, unless the i'rench are ani- 
mated with a spirit which must amount 
almost to despeiation. ihe issne of such 
a spirit cannot be contemplated without 
it may be 


Europe. 


horror, and no one can teli wh 
its effects on the civilization of * 
There is too mueb peason to dread that mb 
tary governmeuts will be nee al, and the 
part of the worid whieh boas 
its proficiency in scienee, in Tsbeature, 
religion, must confess, that it is far very 
from being qualified to live under the mild 
influeace of the gospel. 
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